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AOL Low 
LITERATU RE — i Oh, peerless, perfect day! with violet sky 
So tender-sad, and wind, soft-floating, swept 
SCIENCE <a From fresh-blown roses they through night have kent 
Within their hearts imprisoned — I do sigh 
HISTORY ~ ~ eet pi . 
In the sweet pain of too full ecstasy 


At so much beauty. Golden shadows play 
AR m~y Th TRH Th 


Through leaves all tremulous, and the hills lie 


Enwrapped in their own mist against the sky, 
“a ey “Sy ‘ , 
As heavenly joys that men from: men do veil 


SOCI ery “y a Lest sacredness be lost. Oh, day most fair! 


Intense with tumult that doth silence wear, 


TRAVEL “™ Ww You will be left when earthly glories pale, 


In your eternal sweetness set apart, 


One fresh. white rose, on the dead summer's heart. 
ae) a “ss ’ ’ 


Cara bk. Whiton-Stone. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








New York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


322 Washin 
‘Station foot o Salen St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


In Boston: 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENG- 
LAND” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’) Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABOCOOCK, Gen’! Pasa’r Aat 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 





TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


WEST. 

6 A.M. ACCOMMBATION for 
° Troy and Albany. 

9 A: M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 

* — _ Troy, 

lL. 30 4 ACCOMMODATION 

for Troy and Albany. 

8 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 

. Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 

St. Louis. 

7. 00 P.M. a with Sleeping Cars 

to Chicag: 

FOR astLows ‘FALLS, BURLING- 

TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 

8 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

lows Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 

lington. 

ll A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 

. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 

3 0. ‘P.M, ACCOMMODATION to 

. Rutland, Vt. 

7 P,M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 

bd count Car to Montreal. 

ahs 9 WATSON, Gabi Pass on Daas 

ye s 1803, Boston, Th. 





Private European 
Partics —— 


Under the Management of 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar & Co., 
70 & 74 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


June 29, tour of 87 days. Comperhensive 
and delightful routes, 


All the berths on the “ Spaaendan,” the 
Commodore Ship of the Royal Netherlands 
Mail Line, are held for the June 29th parties 

Send for descriptive book and reference. 


Deer Park 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R) 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895, 


' Rates $6o, $75 and g90 a month, 

according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE, dD. _DrSHIELDs, 
Manaoke, 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASsiz ASSocIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. Study of Anthropology, 
with Miss Annie H. Gardner. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MountTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. 
Mount Desert. 

BosTonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society or NaTurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 10 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston Screntiric Socrery. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

Guwsaat THEOLOGICAL LipRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. ‘to 4.39 P.M., Saturdays 
tO 2.30 P.M. 

Missacnuserrs HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 

Museum or Fine Arts. Cople ne Bne Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
. trom 15th to ens 1gth century; Hiacmatinns, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrand 

New. ENGLAND MaetOmindieananoupas. Sociery. No. 18 Somerset Street. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

Soctrty oF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday. 
Oct. to. 





Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 


Next regular meeting, at 
Field meeting, July 1-8, Seal Harbor, 
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Where are you Going to Spend the Summer? 


TEEISG ANNUAZ QUBZBSTION OCC 
is solved in the green hills of 


VERMONT 


And along the Shores of 
Qe LAKE CHAMPLAIN. <a 


No state offers such beautiful attractions as Vermont with its Grand Old Mountains, 
Silvery Lakes, Fragrant Forests, and Trout filled Brooks and Rivers and Enchanting 
Scenery 

The Central Vermont Railroad gives full particulars concerning the most attractive 
resorts, hotels, family homes where summer guests are entertained (at from $4 to $10 a 
week), in a new illustrated booklet, now ready and which may be obtained free for the 


asking. Address, 
T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A. or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A. 
St. Albans, Vt. 


260 Washington St., Boston. 











| There’s Vigor 
In the Salt Sea Breezes, 


TO THE 


WATER TAKERS 


OF BOSTON. 


The Boston Waver Board desire to call the atten 
tion of such water takers as use hand hose to the fact 
that an immense quanticy of water is being wasted by 
watering lawns, sag and streets. This 
ee use of water during the past fortnight has | 

to such an extent that, in many 
[erento aiece, the people are actually. Gulindon | 
water for domestic purposes. t 

“he use of hose is restricted to one hour between 

ox hours of 5 and 8 o’clock A. M. and one hour be- 
paree the Regieal sand § P, y= eng ces be used | 
by hand only, and not adj 
peas Ot ses easier 9 Piawe sprinklers is 
ney weer ex where are 
rd caution al pores ottes Steet a at least 
lain themselves to the rules under which ogee 
mits are granted, otherwise further restrictions will be 


THOMAS F. DOHERTY, 
NW. | Water 


And nowhere can they be en- 
joyed so effectively as at 


The Oceanic 
Isles of Shoals, 


ten miles at sea, off Portsmouth, 
N. H. Send for artistic descrip- 
tive booklet. H. G. MARVIN, 
Manager, 


ANTED. An 
Wie i Meant 


my. to. live Sn. 
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COMMENCING June ee 


DON’T FA 
TO TAKE A Trp 


To GLO i 


On the New and § legant 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANY 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of CLOUCESTR 


Steamers leave north si 
Boston, (foot of State St.) 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M. a 
days, leave Boston at 1: 

P. M.; leave oe at 
and ais P. 


’ 
Single a 50c.; Round Trip, 75 
Book of 50 Trips, $12, 50, 


For further particulars 
for large parties apply t. 


Boston & Gietester 


ie © Chitral Wy 
-" ek days & ts 
eave C 
PL ¥ 
\.M 


and > 


&D 


E. S. MERCHANT 


NAHANT LINE 


An Hour’'s S 


BASS POINT, 


FAVORITE HARBOR Trp 
BEST FISH DINNERS, 
NAVAL BRIGADE ham, 


Steamers from Lincoln Wharf, for 3 
daily and Sunday, 9.30 A. M ' 
Holidays only), 2.20, ¢.00, P.M. Re 
(1.00, Sundays and Holidays 
For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A. M , 6.0 
except Sat). P. M.. Ret , 8.00, 11.00 A M 
P. M. Sundays 9.30 A. M., 20 P.M 
10.45 A. M., 6.00 P. M Fare acc 
lake E. Boston Ferry cars Special rate 
J. A. 


hans Pals 
Sundays , 
rn, 10,10 J 


45, 6 


FLANDERS, Agt., 20: Washingwn Sev 
Bostor 


Providence 
Linc . . 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat Express leaves 
Park Square Station 6.30 P. M., daily 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Expres 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticel 
and Massachusetts leave Fox Poin 
Wharf 7.45 P. M., daily, 
Due New York 7.00 A. M 
Returning leave New Yor 
from New Pier 36, N. R 


except Sut ia} 


k at 5.30PM 


J. W. MILLER, President. 
w. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agt 
. BRIGG S, Gen'l Pass. Agt 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston ro LiverProo. via QuEENS 
From Cunard Wharf, East 3 st 


: Tone 
Jul 


. ; Jul ly 2c 
Steamers from New York every Saturday s 
First Cabin, $60 and upward. Second Cabie } a 
and upwards, according to steamer and loca 


Stee at low rates. ; 
Drafts on England, vapaecd pee: Scotland 


For freight or ny's office, 
siae Street ‘ALE NDER ‘MARTIN, Agent 


NOW OFEN. 
Jerusalem Spring Hotel, 
CANAAN, N. +. 


ne 
acreation a 


Offers every advantage for © ss supplied 


rest. Jerusalem Spring Wa! hs 
to the hotel for all purposes, uding bat £ 
For terms and accommodations “addres 
O, PUNCHARD, Canaan, N. 1 
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A XOUNG LADY seeks «cup as * 
home gi aks mont hs of J y os 


August. : penis le On of the 
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class matter. | 


WO ship canals have been opened, 
great displayof ceremony, 

veek, One of these con 

Hudson river with Long 

nd, by way of the Harlem 

Spuyten Duyvil creek. 

ims a considerable addition 
mmercial facilities of New 

ng ten miles more of water- 
iccessible from the sea. It is 

ial to the creation of a new port. 
The other great canal is that 
which the German government has 
been building for eight years across 
the neck of the peninsula of Jutland, 
connecting the North Sea with the 
Baltic, running from the*mouth of 
the Elbe to the port of Kiel. This 
isa work of international importance, 
and the gathering of the war vessels 
of all nations to join in celebrating 
its formal completion was a notable 
recognition of a great victory of 
peace Chere is no passage more 
perilous for navigation than that 
s canal renders practically 

obsolet It is calculated that 
nearly ships have gone to 
pieces on the shores af the Cattegat 
and Skagerack and their connecting 
iring the past quarter ofa 
ind within the same period 


the record 


| shows a loss ot 91 steam- 
ers and 2742 lives. 


whict 


waters d 


century 


PRE ided sensibilities of some 

peopie in New York have been 
roused by anew sensation. It is 
the Operation of a law, passed by the 
‘ate legislature, imposing severe 
Penalities—fine, imprisonment and 
heavy damages—upon hotel-keepers, 
theatre managers and others who 
may refuse accommodation and en- 
tertainm nt to colored people. Some 
colored men have undertaken to 
law; and as the law is 
' th much unanimity, the 
hotel people and others giving what 
Sasked and paid for, considerable 
‘stonishment is expressed and dire 
erepestic ‘tions of business ruin 
re salad in some quarters. But 
a et on will pass. New York 
sa 4 pa, over here at Boston, 
ly similar law has been in 
tha the equality of public, sevice 
x Tha SE, public service 
Siinoet gard to color breeds no 

Mtion, either social or political. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1895 


It is one of those things which ad 
justs itself where people are sensible 
and reasonable ; 


New York. 


and so it will be in 


WO or three of the readers of 
this paper were struck aghast 
last week, as the Bulletin Board 


nounced that 


an 
“The Commonwealth 
was in the hands of a Receiver.” 

[t required some minutes of tele- 
phoning before they learned that 
Gov. Greenhalge and the _ historic 
state which he oversees were all 
right; and that Tue ComMMONWEALTH 
newspaper was crowned with new 
honors. It proved that it was an 
unfortunateinsurance company which 
was in temporary difficulty. 

Those friends of ours, who hardly 
know what they think on Sunday 
till they have glanced at the Satur 
day COMMONWEALTH, took comfort as 
they reflected that 
‘* While stands the Coliseum Rome will 

stand” 

The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the weekly journal which 
proclaims the principles on which 
the Fathers and their true sons have 
builded have both the 
foundation. 


same 


HE explanation of the abundance 
of bachelor girls to be seen 
nowadays is found in an examination 
of some of the recent census figures. 
It is not that there are more of them, 
but that there are more in evidence. 
That is to say, within the last ten 
years the number of women workers 
has greatly increased. In 1880, there 
were 2,647,157 females engaged in 
gainful occupations; in 18g0, the 
number had increased to 3,914,711 
close to four millions. If we go 
back ten years farther, to the census 
of 1870, we find only 1,836,288. In 
twenty years, then, the number of 
women who work for their living 
has more than doubled. In _ order 
to appreciate the force of these 
figures, it should be noted that while 
the female workers have increased 
113 per cent, the number of male 
workers has grown only 76 per cent 
in these twenty years. 


HE atrocious cruelties practised 
by the Turkish government, or 

at least under its sanction, in 
Armenia and other eastern parts of 
Turkey are no longer denied; they 
cannot be palliated or condoned; 
and the whole Christian world, with 
which the Armenians have a bond 
in their religious faith, is concerned 
in putting an end to such terrible 
misrule. There is little or nothing 
to be looked for from the Turkish 
government, and the only resource 


-is outside pressure; and the appeal 


to the British government to take 
the matter in hand vigorously is 
probably the most direct way to 
reach the point. Petitions addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Brice, in 
support of the efforts of these gentle- 
men, are now circulating for signa- 


tures in this part of the country, and 
it is possible for American citizens 
to contribute at least thei 
influence in this way. 


moral 


oe are fortunate, my young 

men,’’said Secretary Herbert 
in his address at the commence- 
ment of the Auburn, Ala., college, 
‘that your fathers have not left to 
you, as their fathers did to them, any 
unsettled fundamental question preg- 
nant with civil war.” .It is only 
thirty years since the fathers of these 
young men were fighting because 
the great question of the authority 
of the national government was not 
settled. The country has advanced 
by such a long stride during the 
period of one generation. 


\ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE, 


HE celebration at Roxbury on 
Wednesday, and the dinner 
party which followed at the 
Vendome, leave nothing to be 
desired in the testimony of gratitude 
to the founders of the Roxbury 
School, and of determination to 
continue their work, even to give it 
national significance. 

The oration by Rev. Percy Grant 
will be remembered not only by 
those who heard it, but by those who 
have read it, and will read it, as an 
important, a masterly consideration 
and statement of the work of the 
higher education and the place and 
prospects of the secondary schools. 
The poem by Rev. Theodore Wil- 
liams is inspiring, and _ therefore 
noble. It meets every best hope, 
not to say requisition of the occasion. 
The various other addresses by Mr. 
De Normandie, Mr. Collar, the 
Lieutenant Governor, the President 
of the College, Mr. Kittredge, and 
the tender and impressive presenta- 
tion of the National Colors by Col. 
Wyman, all enhanced the dignity of 
the occasion, while they held a sym- 
pathizing audience in which were 
assembled the leaders of the town, 
At the evening party, with serious 
talk and music and entertaining and 
amusing speeches, the impressions 
of the afternoon were confirmed and 
the resolutions formed which befit 
the future of the millenium so 
happily begun. 

Winchester has lately celebrated 
her sixth century. Let us hope that, 
long before three centuries more go 
by, Roxbury may have won the place 
in the nation’s regard which she 
has earned in the town which the 
school has served so well. 

It is worth note, as such an 
occasion sets us to thinking of the 
work of our great schools, that they 
are familiarly spoken of as Latin 
Schools. It is worth a question, 
whether what are called technical 
schools — schools of art, schools of 
science and the rest—have any 
such future, or any such posibilities as 
thegreat Schools of Language. There 
is no need of going back to the com- 
paratively petty question, whether 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 5 Cents 


Greek or Latin should be taught 
first; whether both should be taught 
or either should be taught. It is 
a far greater thing to teach Language 
or to learn Language, than to teach 
or to learn a language. ‘The great 
schools owe their supremacy to the 
service they have done in giving to 
their scholars, even the dullest, some 
sense of the central value of language 

language well written, well spoken, 
and well read in the affairs of men. 

When Miss Sullivan, who is one 
of the leaders of education in 
this century, was asked by some 
surprised critic how it was that her 
distinguished pupil Helen Keller 
writes such matchless English, she 
replied—one would think with some 
pride—* You forget that Helen has 
never read any poor English, 

Helen Keller has this great com- 
pensation, in her deprivation of 
three senses. She has never been 
compelled by chance or by duty to 
read the execrable English (as she is 
called) which is forced upon the 
rest of us as we discharge or try to 
discharge our daily duties. She has 
slacked her thirst at fountains un- 
defiled. 

People say that in the drill of the 
schcols only five books are read, or 
ten. Better five or ten, if they be 
masterpieces, than five hundred 
whose authors did not know how to 
handle Language. People complain, 
as Mr, Adams did, that such is made 
a fetich. It is worth remark, that 
the period given to the idolatry of 
this fetich is very small. The 
spirited lad who goes from the Rox- 
bury School to college, and passes 
his examination gaily and with 
honors, has spent, it seems, a little 
more than three months, of seven 
hours a day each, were his Greek 
work condensed thus in the study. 
He has acquired a good writing 
knowledge of the language in which 
the oracles of his_ religion are 
written. He has enabled himself to 
read as they were written the books 
of the men who have led the world ” 
in art, in philosophy, and in religion. 
This alone would be no indifferent gift 
for a deaf and dumb fetich to give 
toa votary. Butit is much more 
that the boy has gained at school. 
He has learned the power of Lan- 
guage, and that Language must be 
made a faithful servant—or, as doso 
many slaves, she exercises a_ cruel 
mastery. 

It is because the men who have, 
in a way, unravelled the mysteries of 
Language at the great schools, have 
known how to use the power it con- 
fers, that they are so often the 
leaders of the world. 

On this particular occasion of the 
Roxbury solemnities, it is worth re- 
mark that the German teaching of 
that school is remarkable for its 
simplicity and, may one say, its 
solidity, From the moment of the 
introduction of the study, the in- 
struction has been directed by Mr. 
Collar himself, who prepared, in- 
deed, at least one of the text-books 














used. The result shows the impor- 
tance of confiding such a study, not 
to the chatter of a phrase-maker, 
a courier, or what is called a linguist, 
happily enough—a man who speaks 
with his tongue—but to a Master of 
Language, 
Epwarp E. Hace. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 


HEN you miss the boat to 
Nantasket this summer and 
have to save time by taking the 
train, you will be carried, from the 
station on the main line to the beach, 
over an electric railroad. There is 
nothing remarkable in this to peo- 
ple who are accustomed to riding 
all about the city and suburbs and 
into the country and neighboring 
towns on ‘electrics;’ but in rail- 
roading this is a novelty, for the 
reason that it is the first use of elec- 
tricity as a motive power to supplant 
steam in the transportation of pas- 
sengers on an established steam 
railroad route. In operating freight 
roads, electricity has been used for 
some time here and there; and in 
passenger traffic it is proposed to 
equip a branch of the Pennsylvania 
road to Mt. Holly,and of the Michi- 
gan Central to Niagara Falls. But 
the first application of electricity to 
regular passenger train service will 
be this on the Nantasket road. 

It is not an unforeseen or surpris- 
ing development of the use of elec- 
tricity. It comes naturally, easily, 
and inevitably. But it is none the 
less significant of the changes—and 
they are great changes—in our ac- 
customed ways of doing things 
which the use of this new power is 
rapidly bringing about. Our present 
civilization is due—in all its material 
and some of its moral aspects—to 
the development of steam power. 
Steam railroads and steam vessels 
have transformed the face of the 
earth; distance is no longer a 
barrier to intercourse. The beef of 
Texas and the oranges of California 
are placed fresh on the tables of 
Great Britain, and the wheat of 
Dakota appears as bread in St. 
Petersburg. The steam engines 
which drive the machinery in our 
factories have multiplied the pro- 
ductive power of the workman and 
increased a hundred-fold the ability 
of our manufacturers to clothe and 
house and supply with the comforts 
and the luxuries of life the growing 
millions of our people. 


Steam has advanced the material 
wealth and prosperity of the race by 
immense strides during the century 
now drawing to an end ; in fact, the 
great progress is comprised within 
the life of a single generation. And 
now comes electricity, with a new 
impulse of at least equal promise 
with that which steam has fulfilled. 
Steam is at best a clumsy and waste- 
ful agent. Only a small percentage 
of the energy developed by the burn- 
ing of fuel under the boiler is saved 
to become available in the work of 
the machine. All the rest is loss. 
Electricity is a step higher in the 
scale of power; it is wonderfully 
economical in the transformation of 
energy into mechanical work. And 
it simplifies the machine itself. 
Compare the huge, complicated loco- 
motive, drawing a fast railroad train, 
with the compact, almost insignifi- 
cant motor used on an electric road, 
and the difference in the application 
of the two powers is seen. With 
simplicity of construction comes a 
further economy in operation ; less 
wear and tear; a vast reduction in 
the cost of repairs. In fact, the re- 
lation of electricity to steam is not 
unlike that which, fifty years ago, 
steam held tohorse power. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











Electricity will as surely drive out 
steam in railroading as the locomo- 
tive drove out the stage-coach; and 
this alone will open new vistas to 
commerce. But in the more inti- 
mate affairs of daily life electricity 
is beginning to play a very impor- 
tant part. It is becoming the ser- 
vant of the family as well as of the 
public; it may yet become the house- 
hold drudge. For already not only 
does electricity give us instant and 
steady light by the turning of a but- 
ton: it supplies heat in its most 
healthful form—that is, without com- 
bustion and the consequent exhaus- 
tion of the oxygen of the air; it 
cooks food, it heats the water for a 
bath, it warms the baby’s milk. By 
the touch of a finger, the mistress 
summons the servant; by a whisper 
in the household telephone, she com- 
municates her orders from boudoir 
or library to kitchen and chamber, 
or calls up the butcher or grocer, or 
orders her carriage for the afternoon 
drive. 

These applications of electricity 
to modern life come one after the 
other, not all at once, but they come 
rapidly. It is only a few years ago 
that great sputtering and snapping 
arc lamps were the only form of elec 
tric lighting, and a curiosity at that. 
It is a shorter time since Edison in- 
vented the incandescent light; and 
already this form of illumination has 
reached domestic use. The electric 
motor was a laboratory experiment, 
a plaything, long after you and I 
were college boys; now, wherever 
electricity is available, it has driven 
the cirty, clumsy steam engine out 
of the lighter manufactures. This 
journal for a year past has_ been 
printed on a press driven by an elec- 
tric motor. So fast, indeed, is elec 
tricity advancing to claim this age 
as its own, 

Exvizur Tryon. 


HOW SHALL WE SPELL ? 


HERE is a revolt among the 
conservative good people of 
Newburgh, N. Y., against the ruling 
of the Post-office Department which 
clips the ancient name of that town 
and spells it Newburg, without the 
final 4. The postmaster at New- 
burgh—as I shall continue to spell 
the name in full sympathy with the 
protesting Newburghers—in pro- 
viding stamped envelopes for some of 
the business houses there, printed the 
‘return request’ inthe upper left-hand 
corner with the approved Depart- 
ment spelling. A breeze of indigna- 
tion was blown up, and the post- 
master writes to the Department 
that there will be no more sale for 
government printed envelopes unless 
the 4 is restored ; that ‘ newspapers, 
business people and citizens gener- 
ally’ demand the 4; and that if the 
government printers will not put on 
the 4, there are local printers who 
will do so with glee and defiance. 


It is much the same sentiment 
which inspires resistance to the 
several unofficial movements for 
what is called spelling reform. The 
Newburghers have enjoyed their 
final 4 now for more than a century 
and a half—long enough to justify 
the affection which they seem to 
feel for it. It has come to mean 
something to them, even if they can- 
not tell what it means, and even 
while they realize the fact that they 
never pronounce it—that they can’t 
pronounce it, in fact—and that its 
use of one hundred and fifty years 
has been the cause of the waste of a 
great many quarts of ink and the 
wearing out of a great many pens 
through writing the unnecessary let- 
ter. So, when the Spelling Reform 





Association and the American Philo- 
logical Association and the other logi- 
cal correctors ofour spelling ask peo- 
ple to save time and trouble by leav- 
ing out uselesslettersand spellingin a 
‘rational’ way, there is a quiet 
revolt—or perhaps it should be 
called a quiet resistance —which has 
its strength in habit and association. 

The matter of the spelling of 
proper names, indeed, is not of the 
highest importance in this connec- 
tion. Local pride and local associa- 
tion may control so far as the com- 
munity itself is concerned, but out- 
siders may spell as they please. The 
revision of geographical names 
recently made by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, to secure uni- 
formity in official documents, com- 
mands the use of Bering for the old 
familiar Behring of our school 
geographies; Chili for the more 
mellifluous Chile; Tibet for the 
customary Thibet, and so on. It 
may not please old-fashioned eyes, 
but no one cares. Neither does it 
affect our sentiments toward the 
Emperor of Russia when we see his 
title given as Tsar instead of Czar. 
But when it is undertaken to sup- 
press the accustomed forms of words 
in familiar speech, the shock of the 
change is grievous; it wounds life- 
long sensibilities, and it is resented. 

The underlying fact is that words 
are not mere sounds but symbols. 
They stand for something in history 
as well as for the means of convey- 
ing ideas from man to man today. 
There are volumes of the record of 
the human race packed away in the 
cumbrous, cacophonic orthography 
of the English language. The 
spoken words do not show this 
record ; the written words spread it 
before the eyes of those who read 
intelligently. Our spelling, in fact, 
points out the sources and marks the 
progress of our civilization. Our 
words have come down to us, some 
of them from the very beginning of 
spoken language, some from old 
Rome and its Gothic conquerors, 
from old Greece and from the Orien- 
tal subjugators of Greece, from the 
Moors and their Spanish conquerors, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, the Norse, 
from all the tongues which have 
been spoken along the great west- 
ward route of the human race. The 
wonderful English language is the 
treasure-house of the expression of 
thought in all the ages; and the 
spelling of English words shows 
whence this wealth was acquired. 

It is this historic value which 
gives dignity to the written language. 
The stubbed phonetic spelling robs 
words of the power to march bravely 
along marshalling ideas ; they dodge 
and stumble. Yet the tendency of 
the language is steadily toward 
simplification of its orthography ; 
and this is especially shown in 
America. We have not. only 
dropped the w from the words 
which are still spelled as J/adour, 
arbour, etc., in all English books and 
writings—and thereby also made a 
step in return to the historical origin 
of the words; but we have thrown 
out the double / to great extent, 
have contracted the diphthong @ to 
¢, have dropped the final 4 which 
our grandfathers attached to such 
words as almanac, havoc, etc. But 
this has all come about naturally 
and without violence. There has 
been no shock, no distressing in- 
congruity. The changes in the 
spelling of English words have been 
accepted by the tacit consent of cus- 
tom and usage. And thisis the way 
in which further progress in the 
same direction must be made, rather 
than by any organized movement to 
ferce a reform all along the line. 


FREDERICK E. GoopricH. 


MR. BRYANT’S ARCTIC Rew, 
HE report of Mr, 
Bryant, leader 
Auxiliary Expedition, 
supplementary reports by the Gey 
ogist, Zoologist and Botanist of 4, 
expedition, forms the fifth num 
of the Bulletin of the 
Geographical Club. 
and assistants are 
congratulated upon the 
ments of this expedition, 
face of unusually 
they steadily made  obseryasi.. 
The important information «4. 
obtained is presented in whay 
neat a short summary as ha: “te 
issued by an Arctic « ploring party 
And the set of illustr ations, ca 
ductions of photographs taker j 
members of the party, 
the best, if | am not mistaken, eve 
published in an Arctic al 
ticularly admirable 
glacier-pictures. 

Mr. Bryant’s account of the doinn 
of his party is clear and rapid, ye 
interesting. It is short, but, bey 
well-balanced, appears, as doubtless : 
is, perfectly adequate. The purpow 
of the expedition were, first, to brigs 
home Lieutenant Peary, who was 
Greenland attempting, by a sledg 
journey from his winter quarters at 
Bowdoin Bay, to reach and defi 
the northern extremity of the island 
second, to ascertain the fate of ty 
young Swedish explorers who wer 
reported lost in Ellesmere Land 
third, to make new explorations js 
Alderman Jones’s sound ; fourth, | 
collect at all times scientific day 
The party started north from § 
John’s, Newfoundland, on July » 
and met with no surprising adven 
tures till they reached the danger 
ous Melville Bay on the 20th 
Usually, about this time of yea 
there is a comparatively free passage 
across the bay, between the perma 
nent shore-ice and the ‘middle 
pack.” In 1893 Lieutenant Peary 
making the traverse only a few days 
later in the season, did not see any 
ice at all. But the Auxiliary expe 
dition immediately ran into a heavy 
pack, and upon the 22d was nipped 
Mr. Bryant narrates this adventure 
by means of a transcription from his 
journal. 

“Our position is anything bul 
pleasant, held, as we are, betwee 
the fixed shore-ice and the broken 
floe of the bay. Immediately afte 
breakfast the ice about us, impeued 
by some mysterious force, closed ™ 
with a harsh grinding noise. 
front and to the rear of our positiot 
the huge ‘pans’ crunched together 
forming hummocks along the line 
resistance, and at the same instasl 
impelling the superimposed sheets 
against the sides of the vessel witt 
great force. Slowly the black hu 
of the Falcon was raised up am 
directly after given a ‘list’ of min 
degrees to the port side.” 

In this situation the Falco 
remained for thirty-three how's 
Then the ice-pressure relaxed - 
the vessel, unharmed, proceeded vis 
Cape York, to the Cary Islands He 

It was upon the Cary Islands oot 
the latest traces had been — 
the young Swedish explorers, Altres 
Bjérling and Evald Kallsten® 
They had started from >t — 
for Smith Sound in 1892. 1h 
schooner was deemed by the on 
foundland seamen unsafe, and <n 
leader had difficulty 10 shipping * 
crew. At last, however, he P® 
suaded three men to sign with oa 
set sail from St. John’s and "l 
arrived at Godhavn, the capital 
the Northern Inspectorate of 
land. “On August 34, * be 
Bryant tells the story, “ the #v¥¢ - 
sailed from Godhavn and * 
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serwards seen alive. When 
assed and no news of them 


rea Kurope their friends in 
ie ncluding Professor Nor- 
let | took measures to ascertain 
ae in a letter sent from 


Bidrling had stated that 
d leave a message on the 
jands whither he proposed 
replenish his stores from 
“English depot left there by 
Nares in 1875. The Scotch whalers 
‘ine from Dundee were requested 
*+ the Cary Islands and look 
message. At length in 
er, 1893, the whaler Aurora 
.t Dundee and brought the 
ews of their movements. Cap 
McKay reported that in June, 
lookout of his vessel had 
the wreck of a schooner 
Cary 
which, on examination, 
be the Ripple. The land- 
also found the body ofa 
lera heap of stones, near by, 
1 cairn discovered four 

es written by Bjorling. 
these messages it appeared 
ng reached the Cary 
Islands on August 16, 1892, and 
that his schooner was driven ashore 
while the men 
were engaged in transferring the 
provisions from the English depot to 
the ship The most obvious 
course for them to have adopted was 
have embarked in their small 
boat for Cape Parry, twenty-five 
miles to the eastward. . On the 
Greenland coast they would possibly 
have been picked up by the Kite, 
which passed Cape Parry 
August 24th In any event, 
had winter caught them unprepared 


shore oft southeast 


messag 


the following day 


é Sst 


thev would have been assured of 
kind treatment at the hands of the 
Sound Eskimos. Instead, 


Whale 
however, of taking measures to 
escape Bjorling, after wasting valu- 
able time in a northern boat-journey, 
conceived the desperate project of 
indertaking a voyage in an open 
boat to Clarence Head, on the 
side of Baffin Bay. In his 
letter he stated that he would en- 
deavor to return to the Cary Islands 
by July rst, 1893, in hopes of meet- 
ing a whaler, and closed by appeal- 
ing as follows to any whaling captain 
that might receive his message: ‘ I 
shal! be very much obliged to you if 

I} go to Clarence Head (so 


yOu Wil 


western 


miles off) where I shall leave in a 
cairn, information relative to our 
fate during the winter. Our pro- 
visions, if I cannot find Eskimos, 


will not 


last beyond January rst. 
We are now five men, one of whom 
s dying.’ This last letter was 


lated October 12th, 1892.’ 


A dramatic little story is it not ? 
The young explorers were within 
two days of safety yet they chose to 
turn away. For undoubtedly they 
perished. It was six months after 
the date when their provisions must 


; 


e given out when their message 


was discovered. The Aurora tried 
to seek the explorers at Clarence 
Head, but was checked twenty miles 
om st 


> by heavy ice. And more 
than a year afterwards Mr. Bryant’s 
party established the fact that no 
Eskimos had lived on the coast of 
Ellesmere land for many years. 

“Let me ask you,” says Mr. 
Bryant, “to accompany me when, on 
July 24th, 1894 we landed on 
southeast Cary Island. It was late 
inthe afternoon of an ideal Arctic 
day that the Falcon reached this 
bleak and desolate island. . . No 
sign of the wrecked schooner Ripple 
could be found but the site of the 
last camp of the Swedes was located. 
Here the retreating snow revealed, 
Scattered about in confusion, numer- 
ous memorials of the brave, but 


— 


foolhardy adventurers. A silver 
watch, zoological note-book, botani- 
cal press, and a few other articles 
were selected from the mass of relics. 

We noted also that the grave 
of the man who died there had been 
despoiled, presumably by the huge 
burgomaster-gulls of the island. A 
feeling of compassion filled our 
hearts as we viewed the scene of 
this grievous struggle against fearful 
odds.” 

They collected the bones of the 
explorer and buried them, reading 
a simple service. Then they laid 
their course for Lieutenant Peary’s 
headquarters, and finding all safe 
there, they departed to Ellesmere 
Land. They searched the coast as 
far as was possible, for the ice-belt 
was heavy, at certain spots im 
penetrable, from Cape Faraday 
south to Clarence Head, but found 
no traces of the explorers and no 
evidences of the recent presence of 
Eskimos. Nor did they find traces 
ofgame. Ifthe Swedes ever reached 


the mainland—and Mr. Bryant be 
lieves he has “had the sad _ satis 
faction of establishing the fact” 


that they did 


not—undoubtedly 
they starved. 

South along the coast of Ellesmere 
Land to the entrance of Jones Sound 
steamed the Falcon, but she was 
unable to proceed more than forty 
miles into the redoubtable body of 
water. It was blocked with ice, as 
it was in the days of Baffin 
coverer and christener—and Sherrard 
Osborne and others. The explorers 
landed on Cone Islandand discovered, 
in the remains of an Eskimo settle- 
ment, some implements of bone evi 
dently of greatantiquity. Thissettle 
ment the explorers deemed a “tem 
porary resting place to those Eskimos, 
who wandering north, eventually 
reached Grinnell Land and north 
Greenland.” 


its dis 


From here the Falcon returned to 
seek Lieutenant Peary, and after 
some days of butting through the ice 
reached Anniversary Lodge. With- 
out meeting with remarkable adven 
tures the party took off Lieutenant 
Peary, his wife and nine months old 
baby, together with all the members 
of his party except his servant, Matt 
Henson and steamed toward home. 
Lieutenant Peary withhis companion 
Hugh Lee left the ship, as is well 
known, off the Petowick glacier, to 
return to Anniversary Lodge. There 
he has lived during the winter, and 
has, perhaps, made another attempt 
to reach the northern extremity of 
Greenland. 


Mr. Bryant closes his report with 
a pathetic allusion to the fate of the 
Falcon and her crew. She brought 
the party successfully to Phila- 
deiphia — how enthusiastically they 
were received, the leader modestly 
refrains from saying—and then, 
loaded with coal, laid her course for 
St. Johns. But she never came into 
port. Mr. Bryant offers no theory 
about her fate. It is believed how- 
ever that, being somewhat ‘ down by 
the head’ because of her lading, she 
ran under some heavy sea, in a 
storm that she is known to have 
encountered, and never rose. 


‘“« During the fifty days passed with 
in the Arctic Circle,” says Mr. 
Bryant, “we had but ten days of 
clear open sailing. For twelve days 
we were diverted from our course, 
more or less, by heavy floe ice. For 
twenty-two days the Falcon was in 
the heavy pack, making but slow 
progress at best, and stopped for 
days by the thick, unbroken floe of 
the past winter. During the remain- 
ing six days we were beset, first off 
Cape York, and lateron in Murchison 
Sound.” 
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Yet the scientific results obtained 
by this party were not insignificant. 
The Geologist, Professor Chamber- 
lain, had, perhaps, the best chance 
for work. 

As the ship passed along the coast 
of Greenland he constantly observed 
the contour of the sea-wall. Noting 
that between Cape Desolation and 
Inglefield Gulf, a stretch of 17 
degrees of latitude, half the coast of 
Greenland “presents angular and 
apparently unglaciated contours, 
while the remaining half presents 
unsubdued outlines, apparently due 
to former glaciation,” he infers that 
“ while the ice of Greenland formerly 
extended somewhat beyond its 
present border, it has never had any 
great amplification, at least in a 
westerly direction,” #. ¢. it did not 
push across Davis Strait and cover 
the northern part of North America. 
Thus Prof. Chamberlain has given 
the death blow to the old, already 
much-mauled theory that the North 
American area of glaciation was not 
produced by conditions on the main 
land, itself. 

Professor Chamberlain’s observa- 
tions of glaciers in detail were care- 
ful and fruitful, and his statements 
are of great interest to those geolo- 
gists who are particularly interested 
in the action of ice. 

What is fresh in his report is 
chiefly data about the remarkable 
extent of stratification in the ice. 
Moreover, he expresses an opinion 
that the fluctuation of the ice is, in 
general, but slight. 

As to the development of the 
topography of Greenland, Professor 
Chamberlain believes that it took 
place in these stages though “ quite 
possibly it was much more compli- 


cated ... at some former period 
the west coast of Greenland 
stood some 2000 feet lower than at 


present, and remained in_ that 
position during a period sufficiently 
long for the reduction of consider- 
able tracts to a gradation plane, but 
apparently not long enough for the 
reduction of all the surface, for the 


bordering mountains of southern 
Greenland appear to be survivals. 
After this partial leveling of the 


island, it appears to have been ele- 
vated to an altitude not very different 
from the present and to have stood 
there long enough for the develop- 
ment of the coastal plain above de 
scribed. Contemporaneously with 
this, the valleys doubtless extended 
themselves backward into the higher 
country. Later, a further elevation 
appears to have ensued to the extent 
of two or three thousand feet, during 
which the valleys were deepened 
and both the higher and lower plains 
considerably dissected upon their 
borders. Subsequent to this, the 
land sank to its present position, 
about which it is now obviously 
fluctuating, for there are evidences— 
among which are raised beaches and 
elevated shell deposits—that it has 
recently been elevated, and there 
are also evidences—among which 
are sunken ruins and forced migra- 
tions—that it has recently been 
sinking. 

The most important results of Dr. 
Axel Ohlin the Zodlogist of this 
expedition, were accomplished with 
the dredge. His opportunities for 
work were small, yet he made in one 
summer collections more important 
than those of the Nares expedition of 
*75-’76—the only other expedition 
whose dredging was important— 
both in number of specimens and in 
number of species. Dr. Ohlin’s 
report is however merely preliminary. 

The book closes with a list of the 
flowers collected by Dr. Wetherell 
of Philadelphia. 


their collections classified the Zodlo- 
gist and Botanist deserve commenda- 
tion. A. W. V. 


SOME NANTUCKET NOTES. 

T is with this beautiful isle of the 
sea as it is with Charles Lamb— 

if you like it at all you like it very 
much. I never heard any one con- 
fess to liking Charles Lamb or Nan- 
tucket pretty well. You either leave 
them alone or you have an enthu- 
siasm for both. In a sense Nantucket 
was, but is not. Her commercial 
power and glory declined and fell 
with the decline and fall of the whale 
fisheries. Just now, obedient to the 
injunction, ‘Forget those things 
which are behind,’ she is seeking to 
regain her supremacy by becoming 
a unique and irresistible summer re 
sort. Next month when, as you 
know, she is to devote three days to 
celebrating her Centennial, it is to 
be expected that she will formally 
take leave of her old self and hail 
the new, the Nantucket that is to be. 

The incorporation of thecounty of 
Nantucket took place on the 22nd of 
June, 1695; and on the 8th of June, 
1795, the town changed its name 
from Sherburne to Nantucket, Both 
of these fundamental events in her 
history will receive the considera- 
tion which is their due, on the gth, 
roth and tith of July, and surely it 
goes without saying that no son or 
daughter of Nantucket, or any other 
person who loves her, can afford to 
be ‘ off-islanders’ during that season 
of Jubilee. The Centennial com- 
mittee is hard at work preparing an 
interesting and varied order of ex- 
ercises. ‘It is proposed,” they said, 
in their preliminary circular, “to 
make the celebration of three days’ 
duration, that the peculiar character- 
istics of the island town and county, 
stretching far back into the mazes 
of two-and-a third centuries, shall be 
photographed upon the dial-plate of 
our own time, that we may view our 
ancestors in their heroic lives and 
personal sacrifices as they actually 
were, and do honor to the heritage 
bequeathed unto us. The wigwam 
of the aborigines, the squantum of 
the ancients, the clambake, ‘ the 
roasted ears of corn, the whale- 
fishery in its diversified mechanisms, 
and the sheep-shearing festival will 
be reproduced in miniature attrac- 
tiveness.” 

This has a decidedly attractive 
sound and its promise is more than 
borne out by the programme for the 
three Centennial days, which has 
just been reported. The bells are 
to ring out their merriest peal, can- 
non are to boom, whale boats are to 
race in the harbor and bicycles on 
the shore, base ball is to be played 
on the Agricultural grounds, brats 
bands are to give concerts in the 
square, a banquet, with postprandial 
speeches by well known men, will be 
spread in the big rink, another ban- 
quet, popularly known as an old- 
fashioned clambake, will also extend 
its hospitalities, the life saving station 
will give some interesting exhibi- 
tions of its ability to meet emergen- 
cies,a procession,full of ‘local color,’ 
will enliven the streets, while the 
celebration will culminate, on the 
evening of the eleventh, with a gen- 
eral illumination, fire-works, a prom- 
enade concert and a grand ball. In 
view of all this and more than all 
this—for the Centennial is certain to 
have several interesting features in 
addition to those which have been 
mentioned—I repeat that no Nan- 
tucketer, native or adopted,can afford 
to be off the island during the com- 
ing July jubilee. One of the valua- 
ble results of such a celebration is 
the interest which it stimulates in 
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local history. It is safe to say that, 
by the time the Centennial is over, 
every man, woman and child on the 
island will have acquired a large 
fund of information touching Nan- 
tucket,which but for the Centennial 
they might never have acquired at 
all, ‘he oldest inhabitant and his 
lieutenants are industriously over 
hauling their own memories and the 
memories which have been be 
queathed to them, searching for Nan- 
tucket facts which are not generally 
known. One of them, for example, 
writes that in 1835 he helped Ed- 
mund Macy build his first whale 
boat in his new shop which stood 
near about what then was called the 
Devil’s Bridge. The same person 
furnishes these agreeable items: 

“When Andrew lackson was 
president I belonged to the revenue 
cutter McLane as carpenter’s mate. 
I was in her some six months, under 
Lieut. Commander Josiah Sturgis. 
Our business was to look after dis 
abled vessels and carry oil to light- 
houses and lightships. Perhaps 
some of your older residents will re- 
member the first time the McLane 
came into Nantucket harbor. If so, 
they saw the first armed vessel that 
ever crossed the bar. 

I am now seventy-nine years old. 
When I lived in Nantucket a man 
kept a meat market who had com- 
manded a ship that was destoyed by 
a whale in mid-ocean, and the crew 
were a long time without food in 
their boat, and finally picked up and 
saved. And I remember another 
case of a sailor who, in an encounter 
with a whale, had been so badly 
used up that he could not wear the 
ordinary costume of a man.” 

Another writer in a letter to The 
Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror ex 
plains why the name of the town 
was changed from Sherburne to Nan- 
tucket. 

“Sherburne on the Island of Nan- 
tucket was established a town as 
part of New York Colony in 1673. 
Sherburne, in Middlesex County, 
was constituted a town as part of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1674. 
By an act of Parliament, 1692, the 
Island of Nantucket was severed 
from New York and united to Mas- 
sachusetts, so that the Province of 
Massachusetts started with two 
towns by the name of Sherburne. 
This irregular condition continued 
with inevitable perplexity and con- 
fusion, until in the spring of 1795 
the people of the Nantucket Sher- 
burne decided to request the Legis- 
lature to change the name of their 
town,” 

During the year of 1795 the Gen- 
eral Court passed an act complying 
with the request. 

Let me pass from the Centennial 
and say a word in reference to the 
new Nantucket. The King is dead, 
long livethe King. But what course 
shall the King pursue to the end that 
he may live long? Iam neither a 
Nantucketer nor the son of a Nan- 
tucketer. Yet out of my fondness 
for the island I shall venture to 
speak my mind. I think the new 
Nantucket will make a mistake if it 
endeavors to become a summer re- 
sort of the regulation pattern, a 
place catering to the fashionable, 
the sophisticated, the lovers of ex- 
citement and plenty of it. Let it 
not depart from the simplicity, the 
wholesome, vigorous simplicity 
which heretofore has been its dis- 
tinctive charm. May the day be 
far distant when ‘the Captain’s 
Room’ is superseded by a swell 
club-house and when Billy Clark and 
his tin trumpet are voted not up to 
date! 


W. H. McE. 
Nantucket, June, 1895. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


The Plymouth School of Applied 
Ethics opens July 7 and contin- 
ues five weeks. ‘This is the fourth 
season of this celebrated summer 
school, and it Opens under even more 
favorable auspices than in previous 
years, are fuller, the 
range of lectures is wider, and the 
number of distinguished instructors 
and speakers is greater. A notable 
feature this year will be the confer- 
ences. aA labor confreence will be 
held on Saturday, July 13, between 
members of the faculty of the School 
of Applied Ethics and leaders in the 
labor movement, which will be of 
peculiar interest and most informa- 
tive. Another is the conference on 
Tendencies of Thought in the Evan 
gelical Churches, in which Dr. Way 
land of the Examiner, Dr. Dunning 
of the Congregationalist, Dr. Rob 
bins representing the Presbyterian 
Church, and others will participate. 

Plymouth is a delightful place in 
which to pass the summer, and the 
five weeks of this session 
cover the most attractive part of the 
season. 


Che courses 


school 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute enjoys the distinction 
of being the oldest summer school 
for teachers, and also the 
largest. It also claims, and with 
good right, the widest range of 
branches of study; including among 
others in a long list instruction in 
elocution and oratory. 

The widely known Emerson col 
lege of Oratory holds its only sum 
mer sesssion here, giving an oppor- 
tunity to professors, students and 
teachers in public schools to become 
familiar with the principles of voice 
culture, gesture and analysis as 
taught in this College. It also 
affords teachers of elocution an op 
portunity for the discussion of sub 
jects of interest to them, while min- 
isters and all professional students 
gain much in knowledge of the 
powerful and effective use of the 
voice. The entire session will be 
devoted to practical drill work in 
physical and vocal culture, and the 
principles of expression. 

During the course there will be 
lectures by the different members of 
the faculty upon many topics con- 
nected with oratory. Prof. Kidder 
will also present the Bell System of 
Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TRIPS. 


The series of short excursions 
planned for the coming summer by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb is 
unusually complete. It includes 
fifty trips of five to nineteen days in 
length to the various resorts of New 
England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. Among the places to be 
visited are the White and Adirondack 
Mountains, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, and the Maritime Provinces, 
the Hudson River, Lake George, 
Ausible Chasm, Montreal, Quebec, 
and the Saguenay, Watkins Glen, 
Niagara Falls, and the Thousand 
Islands. The system under which 
these tours are carried out is com- 
plete in every detail. A book of 160 
pages, which may be obtained, without 
charge, of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington street, Boston, gives 
full information. Circulars can also 
be had, free of charge, describing 
their tours to the Yellowstone Nat- 
ional Park, Alaska, California, 
Hawaii, Japan, China and Europe. 


A notice of special interest and 
importance to water takers and users 
of hand hose will be found in our 
advertising columns. 
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Francis Tiffany. 
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BARNARD, By 
Boston: Houghton, 


The Boston of half million people 
is more indebted than she knows to 
the Boston of sixty thousand. Among 
the sixty thousand were those who 
planned her railroad system, and at 
their own charges carried it into 
fact. When they could not count 
many more people the survivors of 
the same crowd planned the Water 
Supply and carried that out. With 
results not less remarkable—and 
with foresight not less bold—the 
idealists of that time made certain 
plans for the moral conditions of 
the town, which they were willing to 
make the Metropolis of the world or 
the Hub of the Universe. The Ideal- 
ists knew that Boston was not a 
large place in population. But they 
meant that it should rank foremost 
among the foremost, if men counted 
education, fine-art, morality, public 
virtue, and general intelligence as 
the important factors in the system 
of precedence. 

Foremost among there 
were Dr. Channing, Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman and a group of young 
fellows whom Tuckerman gathered 
around him. Gray’ Waterston and 
Barnard were three of these young 
men, who, as it proved, gave their 
lives to the enterprises on which 
they started with Joseph Tuckerman. 

We now have from Mr. Tiffany 
the life of Charles Barnard. No 
person could be named as well pre- 
pared to digest it from the material 
in hand, as Mr. Tiffany—who has, 
with such marvellous success, edited 
the letters and other memoirs of 
another of there Idealists, Dorothea 
Dix, After three hundred years 
have passed—she will assume her 
own place among the Saints officially 
canonized of the Protestant Cal- 
endar. 


idealists 


Charles Barnard was born and 
brought up in Boston and in Cam- 
bridge. ‘The home influence was the 
best. On Sundays he heard Chan- 
ning preach. The atmosphere was 
that of the little town, whose leaders 
believed that man can be perfect 
because he isa child of God, and 
that a town made up of such men 
might be a part of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Other young men might 
be merchants, or lawyers, or doctors. 
For him he would enlist in this great 
moral crusade which should ennoble 
his home. The Boston which he 
loved should be the noblest city in 
the world ; and he would have a part 
in the ennobling. 


He first announced the principles 
on which he founded the Chapel 
which now bears his name. That is 
to say, he lifted what men call the 
‘Sunday-School,’ from a subordinate 
place—of cellar-basements of a few 
out-of-the-way houses of goody- 
goody talk, about ghastly or ghostly 
themes —to make, in place of it, a 
permanent institution for children 
always in sight, which should be cen- 
tre’ and inspiration of their whole 
week. Ifthe fathers and mothers 
chose to come to the children’s ser- 
vice so much the better for them. 
But the service, and all that belonged 
to the Institution, was intended first, 
second and last for the children. 

It would be wrong to speak of 


he 
* 

a J% 
Mr. Barnard’s system CONnVevine 
out his idea. System was someth M 
of which he never had very defin \. 
notion, and for which, though 4, 
did not know this, he had no. ~ 
But, without the advantages io ‘ 
advantages of system, his purpose 
thrived. For nearly years he 
shewed the world around him. th» 
in such enterprises as his, th. 
pose is more than th« 
that love is Lord of all. 

How much the Bost 
owes to Dr. Tucker: 

Charles Barnard, and | 5 
worked with them, no concret, 
tistics can tell. It is, inde 
to say, that so far as Boston js , 
city without geographical places {o; 
its slums, so far as the lines 
promotion here are open from th 
very bottom to the very top, we on 
it to the prescience and 
of such men. 

Mr. Tiffany has gone about his 
work with the fit enthusiasm. Apé 
the result is a book, which, wi 
one has begun upon it, one ke 
in his hand till he has finished it 

F. E. Ha 
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CHILDREN OF THE GHE! 
New York: Macmillan & ( 


For that Mr. Zangwil! wrote th 
book he must perforce 
if occasionally, in the c 
American periodical, he is a trite 
cock-a-hoop. Indeed it is not ridicu 
lous to consider whether Children 
of the Ghetto be not the excellent 
English novel of our day. If Mr 
Zangwill’s love passages are not as 
tender as those of Mr. Hardy, o 
the other hand his portrayal of the 
affection of kinship is far more 
pathetic. If he does not elaborately 
analyze the emotions of his char 
acters, in the manner of Mr. George 
Moore, at least he is not 
serious. Though he does not caus 
your pulses to beat with the delight 
of an autumn-day or a fine [resi 
morning at sea, as does Mr. George 
Meredith, neither 
you with forced metaphors. M: 
Zangwill has faults: he is jaunt) 
sometimes he is unscrupulous, des 
ating from the legitimate lines of bis 
story to make an effect. He !s 00 
an artist in words. But in portray# 
and development of character he is 
or what, in Fiction, is the same thing, 
he seems-—unimpeachab)) accurs® 
Not one of the personages in ™ 
book but is alive, from the moment 
of entrance to the moment of et! 
There is not an improbable spec 
in the book. Mr. Zangwill’s manne! 
resembles somewhat the manne! 
Dickens, but of a Dickens without 4 
mission. There is no moralizixg © 
Children of the Ghetto ; no ‘ore 
pathos—though there is a death tha! 
is almost Death-of-Little-]oe-**— 
and but a few bits of forced humo 
Considering the temptation t¢ * 
extravagantly funny wherewith | 
must have been beset, Mr. Zang¥" 
has restrained himself remarkab’ 
well, His scene is the Jewish 7 
ter of London, his characters 
Jews. Not to make a_ burlesque “ 
their manifold eccentricities - 
have been a perpetual efiort © ‘his 
Zangwill. But he has sustained : iL 
effort in general, remarkably ¥° 
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+ he has made a large number of 
characters talk, marry 
as natually as living 
these things. The 
th, its past, its religion 
interesting to 
cares for history. 

n of its present, in 
east, could possibly be 


re, are 


rtaining than is this of 
I] A. Wi Ve 





AGI By Kenneth Grahame 
ne & Kimball. 


+ was Mr, Grahame who wrote for 
Vellow Book a delightful, dreamy 
Roman Road. It was 
vy who tells to a casu 
acquaintance, an 
maginings of a beautiful 
u do as you like and 
Che artist, who, as 

ve though the boy did 
essful, understanding 
im, meets the boy half 
sting the good points of 
lhe pathos of the sympa- 
between the misunderstood boy 
dthe misunderstood man is artfully 


wma 


eigested by Mr. Grahame. The 


ory is the best perhaps of a collec- 
‘of sketches of child-life, pub- 
ed under the title The Golden 
Aor lhe family of children de- 
: therein, motherless, brought 
mprehending aunts, are 
wn ou each other for sympa- 
ing in a country district 
fain to depend on each 
companionship. Their 
reenacting scenes from 

ks they have read. 
Mr. Grahame has made charming 
f these dreamy youngsters, 


with their bears and pirates; pic- 
to be inspected too closely, 

with a few exceptions, not to be 
»ked at more than once; but at 


first glance keenly delightful. 





RESSED CHAPTERS. By 
Bridges. New York: 


Robert 
Charles Scribner’s 


his collection of book notices by 
Droch is bound in red, uniform with 
Overheard in Arcady, the previous 
The title is not as deco- 
rative as Overheard in Arcady, and 
therefore the cover is not as attrac- 
e as was that of the earlier book, 
it is attractive enough. 
Mr. Bridges reproduces remarkably 


+ n 
rection 


well the style of an author, But 
fter Columbus had planted his egg 
er 


the chipping process could 
have been long entertaining to 
the grandees of Spain nor to the 
spectators of the dinner in the gal- 
ery. Sometimes Mr. Bridges breaks 
an egg wherein an idea has been in- 
cubating, and then we bend our heads 
tohear the idea peep. This book 
contains some serious reviews and 
discussions. But often the eggs are 
hopelessly like those chipped by Mr. 


Bridges’s various Columbuses. 


; 





The Choice Series, No. 123, 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York, is 
(he House by the River, by Barbara 
oe i It isnot a bad book, yet 
‘emoralizing to the young, the 


, L . . 
weak, or the inexperienced reader. 


Tom Cringle’s Log is the old 
‘Avorite that has latest been repub- 
‘ished by the Macmillans. It has 
always been a convincing story of 
sealife, with very little plot but 
plenty of incident. The binding is 
um, as befits that of a book likely 
to be much read by boys. 


-BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MAGAZINES, 

The current number of the Quar- 
terly International Journal of Ethics 
is full of interest. The opening art- 
icle on Self-assertion and Self-denial 
by Prof. Mackenzie of University 
College, Cardiff, Wales, is worthy 
careful perusal and consideration. 
Moral Forces in dealing with the 
Labor Question is by the well-known 
ethical culturist W. M. Salter, of 
Philadelphia, and is, perhaps, only an 
amplification of Menander’s counsel 
‘Seek equality and eschew greed.’ 
The Ethical Consequences of the 
Doctrine of Immortality by the emi 
nent Russian thinker Lutoslawski is 
deeply interesting. 

Philosophical Sin, by Henry C. 
Lea, is a scholarly and exhaustive 
resume of the debate from earliest 
Christian’ times to the present and 
the final sentence is undoubtedly a 
statement of fact, that the only 
truth obtainable from the considera 
tion of the ancient yet living ques 
tion ‘is the incompetence of the 
human intellect to define the rela 
tions which may exist between the 
sinner and his God,’ The second 
part of Terri’s National Character 
and Classicism in Italian Ethics and 
Motives to Moral Conduct by Déring 
of Berlin, with discussions and book 
reviews, complete the number. 


The June number of ‘The Citizen, 
published by the University Exten 
sion Society of Philadelphia, con 
tains an interesting discussion of 
the Income Tax Law, by Dr. Edward 
|]. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a résumé of the recent 
industrial applications of electricity, 
by Professor William ]. Hopkins, of 
the Drexel Institute, and a scholarly 
explanation of the nature and ideals 
of University Extension Teaching, 
by Professor William Cranston Law- 
ton. The editorials of this number 
are especially concerned with the 
discussion of various phases of edu- 
cation, and its book department, as 
usual, contains carefully considered 
signed reviews of some of the most 
important recent books in 
and Economics. 


Civics 


The New World for June, 1895, 
opens with a brief, trenchant article 
on Broad and Narrow in the Episco- 
pal Church by Rev. Dr. S. D. Me- 
Connell of Philadelphia, a prominent 
Broad Churchman. Eight scholarly 
and vigorous articles follow : Frances 
Power Cobbe, John W. Chadwick ; 
Sentimentalism and Political Econo 
my, W. Kirkus; The Present Stand 
ing of the Synoptic Problem in 
Germany, H. H. Wendt; Democracy 
and Religion, J. H. Crooker; The 
Philosophical Basis of the Super- 
natural, John Bascom; The Pauline 
Eschatology, Orello Cone; The 
Alleged Sympathy of Religions, 
Joseph Henry Allen; The Book of 
the Dead, Sara Y. Stevenson. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July 
contains the first of Dr. John Fiske’s 
promised historical papers. The 
subject treated in this issue is The 
Elizabethan Sea Kings. Such pic- 
turesque historical characters as 
Raleigh, Drake, and others of their 
time become doubly attractive when 
described by so charming a writer 
as Mr. Fiske. Another series which 
promises delightful reading describes 
An_ Architect’s Vacation. Mr 
Robert S. Peabody, the well-known 
Boston architect, is the author, and 
the first paper treats of Rural Eng- 
land. Percival Lowell’s papers on 
Mars are continued, the subject of 
the third being Canals. As these 
papers progress, they give more and 
more reason for the belief that Mars 
is inhabited. Special stress is laid 
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in this paper on the artificial appear- 
ence of the canals on the planet 
Henry J. Fletcher, who is making a 
study of the railroad question, con 
tributes an important article upon 
A National Transportation Depart 
ment. Among other features will be 
article by William 
Everett, called The Ship of State 
and the Stroke of Fate; The Child 


a scholarly 


hood and Youth of a French Macon; . 


another delightful number of George 
Birkbeck Hill’s Talks over Auto 
graphs; powerful installments of 
the two serials; a short story by 
Robert Beverly Hale, entitled A 
Philosopher with an Eye for Beauty ; 
poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Henry van Dyke, and _ Clinton 
Scollard; book reviews, and the 
usual departments. 


There are practical suggestions for 
literary workers in The Writer for 
june. Failure in Children’s Stories 
is discussed by Robert Etheridge 
Clifton C., Wady gives some 
useful hints about How to Prevent 
the Loss of Original Drawings, and 
there are editorial notes on Material 
for Short-story Writing and Essen- 
tials in a Work of Fiction. In the 
department of Personal Gossip 
About Authors information is given 
about Lafcadio Hearn, Victorien 
Sardou, and Rev. John B, Tabb. 


Gregg. 


Two articles by Herbert Spencer 
are to be published in the July Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. One is de- 
voted to the Dancer and Musician, 
in his series on Professional Institu- 
tions; the other is an occasional 
article under the title Mr. Balfour’s 
Dialectics, in which he discusses 
some of the claims concerning things 
supernatural made in 
Foundations of Belief. 


Jalfour’s 


NOTES. 


Not without a purpose has the 
Critic been publishing all those little 
accounts of the ridiculous attempts 
of Americans to show admiration of 
Trilby. Presently a book will ap- 
pear in limited edition, signed by 
J. B. Gilder and J. L. Gilder. It 
will contain a portrait of Du Maurier 
and a portrait of Whistler, and all 
the little paragraphs. It is to cost 
a dollar, Cheap, cheap: are not 
the autographs alone worth the 
money? ‘The editors are modest. 
There is to be another edition un- 
signed at twenty-five cents, and this 
edition is for the masses. Much 
missionary work may it do. May 
all the people who had Trilby teas 
read, and learn to scorn the people 
who gave Trilby receptions, and 
then perchance, who knows, they 
themselves may get an inkling that 
a tea is no nobler sacrificial ceremony 
than isa reception, and when Mr. 
Du Maurier shall writeanother gocd 
book, perhaps the Critic will find no 
outlandish rites to chronicle. 


Princess and Princesses Paper 
Dolls is the title of the new series 
jo Paper Dolls that Frederick A. 


Stokes ( ompany are manufacturing. 
The personages represented are, 
Mary Queen of Scots as she ap- 
peared in 1542; Crown Princess 
Wilhelmina of Holland, 1887; An 
American Princess, 1895; Intanta 
Marguerite of Spain, 1842): ¢‘harles 
Phillipe, Dauphin of Frances 47%; 
Crown Prince Wilhelm Friedrich: of 
Germany, 1890; Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, 1855. These Dolls 
are after water-color designs by 
Elizabeth S. Tucker, and are done 
in her daintiest style. The historie 
cal Paper Dolls published by 
the Frederick A, Stokes Company 
have proved very popular with the 
children, as well as with their 
parents, who often use them as a 
means of instruction, 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will 
add to their English Readings, 
Johnston’s Rasselas, edited by Pro- 
fessor O, F. Emerson of Cornell, It 
will beshortly followed by Specimens 
of Prose Description collected and 
edited by Charles S. Baldwin, in- 
structor at Columbia. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s June an- 
nouncementsinclude The Story of the 
Plants, by Grant Allen; European 
and American Cuisine, by Gesine 
Lemcke; A Street in Suburbia, by 
Edwin Pugh ; A Study in Prejudices, 
by George Paston; The Mistress of 
(Quest, by Adeline Sergeant; The 
Canadian Guide-Book, complete in 
one volume; a new edition of 
Tracy’s Handbook of Sanitary In- 
formation for Householders; and 
new editions of Appletons’s General 
Guide to the United States ; Diction- 
ary of New York; Handbook of 
Summer Resorts; and Guide-Book 
to Alaska, 


“The dinner to Sir Walter Besant 
by the Society of Authors, June 26, 
will be the most strictly representa- 
tive literary gathering that London 
has seen in our time. No private 
guests are to be permitted, and all 
non-members of the society who will be 
invited by the committee will be pro- 
fessional authors. George Meredith 
is having a bad summer with bron- 
chitis and will not be able to pre- 
side, but he will send a letter, and 
it is understood that Hall Caine 
will propose the principal toast.” It 
is hoped that some newspaper men 
willbeallowed. Mr. HallCaineissure 
to tread on someone’s toes and then, 
what a scene! 


The third volume of Rhodes’s 
History of the United States is an- 
nounced for immediate publication 
by the Harpers. It begins with the 
Compromise of 1850 and is chiefly 
devoted to the events of 1860-62. 


““M. Hector Malot, who passes, ”as 
the New York Tribune hath it, “fora 
great author, announces that, having 
made a fortune, he has retired from 
literature. He says that no one 
but a novelist knows how arduous is 
the work of writing novels, and, 
while he is persuaded that his imagi- 
nation is as active as ever, he wants 
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rest and the opportunity to enjoy 
life. He has worked hard, having 
studied the theory of heat to write 
one book, spent three months in the 
cotton factories for another, and, he 
tells us, even spent the same length 
of time exploring the ruins of Rome. 
He chose his own subjects and in- 
dulged his own tastes, and let no 
editor, not even M. Bulez, browbeat 
him.” 


Dr. Michael Foster’s Text-book 
of Physiology in one volume has at 
last been published by Macmillan 
& Co. It is abridged from the sixth 
and last edition of the author’s 
larger work, which is published in 
five octavo volumes. Although con 
taining all the illustrations of the 
original work, this abridged edition 
is published in one octavo volume 
of about 1000 pages. 


William Martin Johnson, who il- 
lustrated the Garfield edition of Ben 
Hur for the Harpers, and also their 
editions of The Cloister and the 
Hearth and Hypatia, becomes the 
aft editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal on June rst, leaving New 
York to reside permanently in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Barton Cheyney, a 
clever newspaper man who has been 
attached to the press of Delaware 
and Pennsylvania, is also added to 
the Journal’s editorial staff as one 
of Mr. Bok’s principal associates. 


It would have given great satis- 
faction to Miss Larcom if she could 
have foreseen that her biography 
would be read so eagerly, and that 
this would lead many to read the 
books into which she puts so much 
of her life and heart. Her life by 
Rev. Mr. Addison is already in the 
third edition. 


The next issue in Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co.’s Buckram Series, will be 
two stories by Conover Duff. They 
are told in letters, New York being 
the principle scene of action. The 
titles are The Master-knot and An- 
other Story. 


Harper’s Weekly for June 22d 
will contain a paper by Edward At- 
kinson on the Real Cost of Govern- 
ment. 


Theadmirers of Mrs. DeLandawait 
with interest the announcement of the 
name of the new novel on which, it 
is understood, she has been at work 
for some time. ‘Though the book is 
practically completed, it may not be 
published immediately. Mrs. De- 
Land likes to revise her manuscript 
after it has seasoned a little, and it 
is only recently that she brought out 
a novel the greater part of which 
was written some three years ago. 


As for his methods of work, M. 
Zola, whose book, Rome, an A. P. A. 
document, it is said, is well under 
way, 
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proper time for work, else my inspir- 
ation deserted me! I now work 
three hours every morning regularly, 
and I would not be interrupted even 
if my house fell about my ears. Try 
it yourself. Work regularly for one 
hour every day, and you will be 
astonished at the quantity of labor 
you will have got through in a year.”’ 
The novelist may take London as 
the scene of a story. Why not New 
York and Tammany ? 


A book is to be made of Mr. 
Abbey’s Holy Grail suite repro- 
duced. In New York they are 


already opening their arms to wel- 
come it. Here in Boston, where we 
have Mr. Abbey’s pictures and are 
beginning to cry ‘hem!’ about them, 
the book will perhaps have a large 
sale, perhaps not. but 
the pictures, as pictures ina 
will be better than they 
panels on a wall. 


doubtless 
book, 


are as 


The banjo, it seems, is prevalent 
in the British Army. Mr. Kipling 
has taken occasion to commemorate 
it’s use in a bad ballad. 


You couldn’t pack a Broadwood half a mile, 
You mustn’t leave a fiddle in the damp 

You couldn’t raft an organ up the Nile, 
And play it in an Equatorial swamp. 


In the silence of the camp before the fight 
When it’s good to make your will and say 
your prayer, 
You can hear my 
night 
Explaining ten to one was always fair 
I'm the prophet of the Utterly Absurd, 
Of the Patently Impossible and Vain 
And when the Thing that 
occurred, 


Strumpty-trumpty over 


couldn’t has 


Give me time to change my leg and go 
again 
With my ‘ Tumpa-tumpa -tumpa-tum-pa 


tump!’ 


In the desert where the dung-fed camp 
smoke curled, 
There was never voice before us till I led 


our lonely chorus, 
I—the war-drum of the English round the 
world! 
The banjo-player, to whose music 
Mr. Kipling setthese words, was not 
very deft at picking the strings. 


Works to be published by Harper 


& Brothers on the 18th are: Termi- 
nations, a volume including four 
stories, by Henry James; The 


Martyred Fool, an interesting study 
of anarchism, and at the same time 
a novel of unusual power, by David 
Christie Murray; My Literary Pas- 
sions, by W. D. Howells; and The 
Elements of Navigation, by W. J. 
Henderson. Navigation is a subject 
too little understood by amateur 
yachtsmen. If this book is clear 
and simple—as the publishers 
promise—it ought to be in the 
pocket of the owner of every craft 
more than thirty feet long. 

The publishers of McClure’s 
Magazine announce to begin with 
the July number, a_ reduction of 
price to ten cents a copy and one 
dollar a year. They explain that 
they are able to make a magazine of 
the highest quality at this price, and 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & op 


Summer Stories 


The Story of Christine Rocheton, 


This author’s favorite attitude, it is 
said, is reclining on the rug before 
the fire, where he smokes in peace 


with his great St. Bernard beside 
him. He doesn’t like chairs. It is 


noted also that in company he pre- 


serves extraordinary intervals of gooey CHOATE Prince. Thing 
silence ; but he is always quick to Lailion, $1.25 
. . , ‘ P . . — “Mrs. Prince, grand- daug! ; 
catch and applaud some Cleve?’ 1. Cdeenamaeient Ruta Cha 
speech from those around him. style. . . . The personal touches, scenes ang 
sations are delightful.”"—Chia . ves ae 
eee oF . ; jell . “The story throughout exh : om — 
Miss Jane Barlow has written Ot’ er ee which is in charming secu 
the next number of the Iris Library generality of novels.”—Literary Woig ““* 
, . : “TI like pene about it Horace B 
a charming little story entitled Furness, LL.D. Hows, 


Maureen's Fairing. Daughters of the Revolution U 








In the recently published volume By Cuates CaRLETON Corryy, ay r a smo 
. . rye ; . rg ; ‘ 
of Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s Letters of “The Drum-Beat of the N ition : whil 
occurs the following passage: “I etc. With illustrations, ¢,., i: mid 
think that the very best thing that edition. Crown 8vo; $1. <0. ; , try, 
came to us this summer was the “ Mr. Coffin’s story is one of ¢ 7s the 
etait » oo . is at the same time an historica ~ vey ; hic ft 
visit of Mr. Alden. . He read to us tin of the scenes, events and th 1h pe ee 
some chapters of his new .book, A of the colonies yh nt ag * me 
: thon -oston Advertiser 
Study of Death. Mr. Alden has ree Si seize 
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THE MAKING OF A PICTURE. 


—~ ERTAIN novels of the * Duchess’ 
Ui type represent the Artist, as 
smoking 3 gold-tipped | cigarette, 
while he reclines on a divan in the 
middie of an atelier hung with tapes- 
‘ry, Moorish armor, etc. Suddenly 
the idea of a great picture comes to 
bie mind —like Pallas, fully developed 
.¢ birth He leaps to his feet 

- res his palette and brushes, and 
feverishly attacks the six by ten foot 
canvas, which happens to be already 
The pic- 


the 


his hand on the easel. 


re grows under his facile hand 
tay after day he labors at it—(usu- 
illy quite w ithout the help of models ) 
n three weeks, the master 


viece is complete “save for those 
@nishing touches which most denote 
the genius,” these he usually adds 
the day before sending in—at the 
same time, he is giving a tea in 
honor of his picture, and the en- 
raptured tea drinkers watch the pic- 
t ire grow under his deft fingers. 

Alas, in real life, pictures are sel- 
dom conceived, still less executed, 
inder such agreeable auspices. Mil- 
et painted most of his pictures in a 
sort of cellar which was fitted up as 
1 studio. Corot for years painted 
his masterpieces in the poorest of 
studios | knew a man in Paris so 
poor that he had to paint the greater 
picture in the Salon 
Building itself, because he could not 
ifford to pay for a studio. 

But still less is it true, that, com- 
monly, the idea of a picture comes to 
the artist full fledged, on strong 
wings. It is usually the vaguest em- 
bryo of a thing and he has to cosset 
and pet it before he can hope to 
hatch it into asoaring ideal. Some- 
times a group of friends or the ar- 
rangement of figures in a photograph, 
will tempt him to try his hand. It 
may be that the combination of 
colors in some woman’s bonnet, seen 
in the horse-cars may have suggested 
the same combination in some pic- 
ture. 


part of his 


After he has the general scheme 
the picture in his head, he will 
often make dozens of pochddes as the 
French call an oil sketch; or per- 
haps he will prefer to make little 
notes in pastel—there exist a num- 
ber of such notes made by Hunt, as 
studies for his decoration at Albany. 
He wanted to know just the note of 
color needed for the wall, just the 
combination of colors wanted to 
make the picture. And for each of 
these wants he made a small study. 
[think some of these pastel notes 
‘xist now at the St. Botolph Club. 
[ remember a well known marine 
painter in Paris, who had the habit 
of making thirty, forty, even fifty 
sketches of the subject he wished to 
paint before attempting the final 
picture. He contended that one 
day was never quite like another and 
he wished his picture to represent, 
not only a certain effect, but also 
at oct on a particular day. If 
his subject were a sunset, he would 
a that some sunsets had red as the 
a note, others yellow. If 
oil day were grey and gloomy the 
~s effect might be purplish with 
a ma a dash of yellow sky show- 
s ee am When he had done all 
sketches, he would set them in a 


fow and pick out the effect that he 


liked best. Then, he would repaint 
that on a bigger canvas, perhaps 
six feet long, for he was a painter of 
large pictures. He would, at last, 
do a picture fifteen feet long of the 
same effect but with the knowledge 
gained in painting the two former 
studies. All this should show how 
difficult the making of a good picture 
is. 

Some of the older men, Tintoretto, 
for instance, and later on, Millet, 
had a habit of modelling a figure in 
clay—if they had the intention of in 
troducing it into their picture. In 
Tinvoretto’s case, this was often 
necessitated by the extraordinary 
positions his figures were frequently 
forced into. It was impossible to 
make a model keep the pose, so he 
would make a model in clay, and get 
his light and shade, at least, from 
that. Millet probably modelled his 
figures from a different reason—he 
was too poor to have any models at 
all—as Couture said of him he was 
too poor to afford wrinkles for his 
peasants’ trowsers. But, apart from 
this, he did not believe in the use of 
models, save occasionally for a head 
or fora hand: saying, that nature 
never posed. -Still, in spite of his 
prodigious memory, something was 
needed to indicate the play of light 
and shade on his figures,and therefore, 
now and then, he would model a figure: 
as in the picture of the Workman Put- 
ting On His Coat. Even the boys 
at Julians for some composition 
would now and then model a figure, 
though they usually made but sad 
work of it. 

According to the temperament of 
the artist he will, or will not, make 
some studies in drawing for his pic- 
ture. Some men will only make a 
little sketch of the figure or figures, 
sometimes not even that, trusting 
to their brush for the rest. These 
are the painters pur sang who are 
more at ease with a brush in their 
hands, than with a charcoal stick, 
and, as one of them said to me 
“ don’t begin to see the drawing till 
they have it down in paint and color.” 

This, | should suppose to be the 
ideal way of working, (provided the 
design finally became good) but to 
one trained in the schools, it is al 
ways hard to get away from the feel- 
ing that drawing is the first qualifi- 
cation. If he make a foray into 
tone study or luminarism, he wants 
to have made a drawing or two of 
the subject to give backbone to his 
Chimaera. I have seen a six foot 
drawing for a picture, quite carefully 
studied even down to details—the 
picture painted from it was of the 
same size; very loosely, even ap- 
parently carelessly, done—but the 
skeleton of the well studied drawing 
beneath, kept all together and gave 
it strength. 

Some of Gerédme’s preliminary 
drawings for pictures are marvels of 
intelligent placing; and through 
these careful preparatory drawings 
it comes to pass that, in his work, 
you always feel that a figure is 
placed here, there, or there,—so 
high, or so low—with intention, and 
not hap-hazard,’because it ‘came so.’ 

The question of how much photo- 
graphs may be used in pictures is 
much discussed—but to my way of 
thinking it settles itself. For the 





only help a photograph gives is on 
the mechanical, dryasdust side of 
art. It simply facilitates stupid but 
necessary things like proportions 
and perspective which any fool can 
get for himself, with time and trouble. 
And even there, it introduces a cer 
tain stiffness, which is apt to make 
the artist regret having used it at 
all. As to the finer qualities which 
make a work of art—breadth of 
treatment, charm of light and color, 
sentiment—photography helps not a 
whit; indeed it hinders. Where it 
does help is usually as an adjunct 
An artist often has photographs 
made which he may only use to com- 
pare with his work and so observe 
certain faults of construction or out- 
line which he might otherwise have 
overlooked. 

When all these preliminaries have 
been gone through: when such 
drawings, pochddes photographs, etc., 
as are to be made, are finished and 
digested ; at last the painter has his 
clean white canvas before him and 
gets to work at fhe picture. I say 
‘white’ in an average 
men like to work on a grey 
low-toned canvas. Goya, and, at 
least, in some of his work, Velasquez, 
used a brick colored canvas. Some 
of Allston’s pictures were done on 
canvas of this sort. [ knew a man 
who did one of his finest portraits 
over another one almost equally fine 
which he merely turned up side 
down. WhenlI remonstrated with 
him for spoiling a really fine work 
of art, he simply said “canvas was 
so expensive.” 

This recalls the story of the con 
noisseur who, after having his Millet 
constantly cleaned, and successively 
finding under each layer, a Watteau, 
a Rembrandt,a Raphael,a Mantegna, 
and a Giotto, came out, at last, be 
neath all these, on a portrait of 
George the Fourth. 

Pray, gentle reader, don’t lead me 
so far from the main subject; we 
were speaking of beginning the pic- 
ture, the painter, if he has made all 
these preliminary studies, is apt to 
begin right merrily. He slashes on 
the color—everything goes just as it 
should, and he is convinced that, 
this time, he is going to produce a 
masterpiece. But, alas, pride comes 
before a fall. When he has been at 
it a couple of weeks, the picture does 
not seem to advance—indeed, on 
some days, after a hard morning’s 
work, it appears to be worse than 
before. The painter’s friends—]ob’s 
comforters, all of them,—come in, 
and heave deep sighs—or turn toa 
sketch on the wall by another artist 
and say “‘ Now this is the best thing 
you’ve done, old man, why don’t 
you work it up?” The poor painter 
is in despair and thinks of suicide. 
Even to his interested eyes, the pic- 
ture looks wretched. He wonders 
why he ever thought of doing it. It 
suddenly becomes clear and plain to 
him, that the motif is insufficient, 
the composition weak and common- 
place—that the colors ‘swear at each 
other’—in short, that the thing has 
no reason for being. 

But this Slough of Despond must 
be passed in the making of a picture 
that is worthy the hame, and many 
good artists have told me, that all 
their best work had been done on 
pictures which had been carried 
through such a Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. It is a depression which 
must come on all, save incompetents. 
In fact, the better the artist, the 
more severe and searching this period 
of doleful dumps is apt to be. I 
know of a distinguished French 
landscape painter, who, after strug- 
gling for days on a picture, without 
being able to make it go as he 
wished, suddenly, to the horror of 


sense, for- 
some 
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use of being 
clean? 
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well as the 
means. 


his comrades, smashed his easel— 
kicked a hole through the offending 
picture, and flung his paint-box into 
the river. ‘Then he went home, got 
to bed, and announced he was going 
to die. By night, however, he had 
so far recovered as to telegraph to 
Paris for a new paint box. 

Almost as bad as the Slough of 
Despond, is the time of finishing. It 
may be easy for the genius to add 
the last touches but to the common 
mortal they are a sore tribulation. 
He has got his picture looking ‘ not 
bad,’ he wants to make it better, and 
yet he knows from sad experience 
how easy it is to spoil a good picture 
by overwork on it. He wishes to 
finish it, enough to suit the jury of 
the exhibition, and yet he does not 
want it to look ‘licked.’ One artis- 
tic friend, whose opinion he respects, 
advises him to point out that figure 
in front. Another, equally admired, 
tells him that is the only decent 
thing in the picture. ‘Time, how- 
ever, once again—as oh, how often 
before, in other matters—solves the 
Gordian knot. ‘Sending off day’ 
arrives, the relentless expressman 
appears, the picture is put in the 
cart. At this last moment, in the 
searching out-door light, the artist 
sees that the picture needs to be 
painted a// over again. Leaping 
with pallette and brush into the cart 
he attacks it tooth and nail, until 
the stern expressman’s patience is 
worn out, and then, as the cart rolls 
away, the painter heaves a sigh of 
relief and says with Stevenson 
“thank God, and there’s an end of 
that!” 
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is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. eir applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kiuds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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HE great lenses for the Chicago 
telescope lie almost completed 
in thelittle workshop of the Clarks in 
Cambridge, having been subjected 
to out-of-door tests some three or 
four times. The building in which 
the instrument is to be mounted is 
also well under way, and it is quite 
probable that November next will 
see, in position, the largest refract 
ing telescope that the skill of man 
has yet been able to compass. The 
construction of a great telescope is 
a work of exactitude; even skilled 
mechanics can hardly appreciate the 
delicacy of the tests to which a 
perfect object glass must conform, 
One fifty thousandth of an inch isa 
quantity which is easily measurable 
by instrumental means at the com 
mand of opticians, and with it as a 
maximum begin the detection and 
correction of errors beside which 
this measure is enormous. 

The story of the progress in the 
art of telescope construction is inier- 
esting, and in it which our country 
may reasonably take pride, for the 
developement of the methods have 
been essentially American, and the 
telescope makers of this country are 
supplying the world with instruments 
for the delicate observations and 
measurements of astronomy of 
precision. The elder Clark was a 
portrait and miniature painter, and 
in his art availed himself of many 
curious mechanical devices. Hoping 
to help himself to still Sgreater 
faithfulness in his portraits, he set 
about experimenting with lenses, 
and in this way opened the door to 
the optician’s art, in which he was 
the pioneer so far as the construction 
of great refracting telescopes is con- 
cerned. He and his family were in- 
ventors ; not that kind which rushes 
to the Patent Office with every trifle, 
but patient men, full of expedient, 
ready to cope with and conquer the 
great difficulties which one must en- 
counter in the most novel and del- 
icate of fields. New methods of 
work, new schemes for testing, con- 
stant care and supervision over the 
most minute details —these matters 
soon brought the name of Clark be- 
fore the world as the makers of most 
remarkable instruments. 

For many years the construction 
of telescopes has been practically at 
a standstill. The methods of the 
manufacture of glass had not im- 
proved since the time of Dolland, 
the inventor of the achromatic com- 
bination of lenses. His methods, 
relieving lenses of glass of the limit- 
ing circumstances of achromatic 
aberration, made larger telescopes 
possible; and with the demand ‘for 
larger lenses came improvements in 
the manufacture of glass. The 
methods which closely followed 
Dolland’s invention are those which 
are used to-day. 

But there were other difficulties in 
the way, and for many years the 
limit in size of the telescope was 
about that of the Harvard glass; 
some fifteen inches in diameter. At 
length the glass makers saw their 
way to the construction of larger 
discs of glass, and year by year the 
size of the telescope was slowly in- 
creased. Eighteen inches was the 
aperture of the former great Chicago 
telescope, the largest glass of its 
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time in the world, then there came 
twenty inches, then the twenty-three 
inch lenses for the Halstead Obser 
vatory in Princeton, then the twin 
telescopes of the Naval Observatory 
and the University of Virginia, then 
the great thirty 
inches. size was 
accomplished only with difficulty by 
the makers of the glass 


fy mee 
Russian glass of 


Each increase in 


but having 
once attained a given size, it seemed 
easy to produce other discs quite as 
had been the 
limit but a few years before. 


large as those which 


Slowly the size of aperture crept 
up, the glass makers keeping just at 
the point of demand, and thirty-six 
inches was produced, the great glass 
for the Lick No 
sooner was this in place than rumors 
of a still larger glass were rife, and 
the forty inch discs were really cast, 
but for some time they lay in the 
shop of the Clark’s, awaiting a_ cus- 
tomer. They had been made on an 
order, it is true, but a_ financial 
catastrophe interfered with the plans 
of the donor, and he was unable to 
carry out in full his intentions. The 
organization of the University of 
Chicago called attention to the 
quiescent state of astronomical re- 
search in that city, and the order 
for a new telescope was given, and 
by the close of the present year, 
Chicago will once more possess the 
largest telescope on earth. 


Observat« ry. 


In the meanwhile, large telescopes, 
of a size that would have been a 
wonder of the world but a few years 
before, have multiplied, and eighteen 
and twenty inch glasses are quite 
common, Harvard has one of 
twenty-four inches, and the new 
Lowell glass will be of that aperture. 
It is a telescope which the Clark’s 
have agreed to construct and have 
in position in a remarkably short 
time. 

The work of the Americans has 
had its effects upon the European 
telescope makers, and several large 
instruments have been placed in 
position; notably that of twenty- 
nine inches at Nice. But in point 
of large work, the Clarke’s are as 
they always have been, in the lead, 
although in Europe there has been 
frequent mention of some projected 
glass of much larger aperture. The 
glass makers also have manifested 
a sudden activity, and their position 
at the present time is not that of 
being urged to construct larger discs, 
but of offering to make much larger 
discs if any one will place the order. 

As to the work of the great tele- 
scopes, they have fields especially 
their own. It is to be regretted 
that they have been badly placed 
asarule. The clearness of the air 
has been almost always a secondary 
consideration, while the question of 
funds with which’ to maintain the 
instrument has been in most in- 
stances a very serious one. With 
multiplication of huge telescopes has 
come a feeling of disappointment 
that they have not accomplished 
more important results. Each new 
instrument has, it is true, given to 
the worldsome remarkable discovery, 
but the sum of the work of the great 
telescopes in our country is not by 
any means as important as one 
might reasonably expect. This has 
been especially apparent to the 


Clarks, who feel naturally a pride in 
the instruments which they have 
constructed, and at one time, the 
possibility of a larger telescope than 
that at Chicago was suggested by 
Mr. Alvan G. Clark, coupled with 
the half serious proposition that the 
maker should name the place of its 
erection. With thepresent facilities, 
it is by no means unlikely thit this 
man will reilly be able to construct 
telescopes 1 the ne 
more remarkable 

In this connection, it 


ir future of much 
size. 

may be well 
to suggest that the fear which has 
been expressed that 
telescope would be 
wasted 


the Chicago 
but another 
telescope of enormous size, 
seems to be without ground. ‘The 
policy of the institution as recently 
outlined seems to vary widely from 
the plan which had gained popular 
credit, and the new glass may be 
expected to furnish to the scientific 
world its proportion of 
The astrophysical 
field will be by no means neglected, 
is indeed it should for the 
the 
valuable in 


Astronomy 
of prec ision. 


not be, 
great light collecting power of 
instrument will make it 
this department. 

The dedication of the Chicago 
Observatory will probably take place 
in the fall, for both the building and 
the instruments are well on their way 
towards completion. The occasion 
will be of extreme interest, since a 
gathering of our prominent astrono 
mers has seldom 
west as Chicago, 


been held as far 


It is announced by the daily 
papers that the Academy of Science 
of France has 
member, 


elected as foreign 
in place of the 
Helmholtz, Prof. 
Newcomb. It isa notable 

Professor Newcomb finds 
a select little group, 
consisting of five persons, Lord 
Kelvin, Bunsen, Nordenskjold, Sir 
John Lister and himself. ‘The honor 
is deserved, for Professor Newcomb 
stands high among our American 
scientific men, and at the very top 
of his own specialty, mathematical 
astronomy. Heisa Nova Scotian 
by birth, though of New England 
education, having come to the States 
when young. He attracted the 
attention of Professor Henry of the 
Smithsonian Institution and through 
this influence was placed on the 
staff of the Nautical Almanac, which 
was then published in Cambridge. 
He graduated from the Lawrence 
Scientific School in 1858, was a 
pupil of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, and 
in 1861 was appointed professor in 
the navy. He was attached to the 
Naval Academy and some ten years 
ago became also Professor of Mathe- 
matics at John Hopkins. For many 
years he has been the head of the 
Nautical Almanac, an important and 
responsible _ position Professor 
Newcomb has ever been a leading 
astronomical authority, and his at- 
tainments have been most creditable 
and valuable. 


associate 
late 

Simon 
honor. 
himself one of 


Professor 





VACATION RESORTS, 

The summer guide book of the 
New York & New England railroad, 
* Mountains, Lakes & Seashore,’ 
just issued by the passenger depart- 
ment is one of the most attractive of 
this season’s offerings. Its artistic 
covers enclose a veritable mine of 
useful information regarding the 
scores of summer resting-places scat- 
tered along the route of this road 
and the well known Norwich Line, 
many of which are only just being 
discovered by the restless public. 
There are endless combinations of 
excursions and side-trips given, to- 
gether with the complete lists of 
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hotels and boarding houses, 
the entertainingly written descript 
of the scenery and general 
teristics of both railroad and $ 
lines is enhanced by a profusior 
half tone illustrations. Copies ! 
be obtained by sending a 2 
stamp to W. R. 
passenger agent, 
Boston. 
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TITH operas at those of the 
\\ rincipal theatres which are 
the nightly concerts at 
ll, with the Hon. William 
Wild West Show, with the 
s and its promise of 
’ hand. and the Hawaiian 
the Volcano building, 
n has no lack of musical 

; this summer. 
ve Kanaka was a _ born 
ris artistic development was 
Wlvin music. It would 
isible theory to develop that 
had something to do with 
talent, but I fear facts 
tate against it. The Ger- 


Music H 


in languages not musically suave, 
+ the Germans have been for cen 
ries the born singers of the world. 
: which is even more cacophan- 
; was at one time the speech of a 
re proportion of the musicians of 
r But for singing I don’t be- 
perfect language than 
Hawaiian was ever invented. 
re some verses which though 

: sentiment are mellifluous 
and worthy 


( 1 more 


1 OV e-poem 


, 
setting 


4 1oina, Ca, 

kahi kipa ai, 
ike kakou i na mea 

I nalo mai kahiko mai 


Na tua ¢ 


kopelepo, me ka moo, 
a moa, me ke keiki pu, 

10 mai ia makou e koo 

\ ma ka pono mau e ku 


kihapai, ke kula hoi, 


Ka nunu me ka laau lau, 
' 


Hloike mai i ka pono oi 
\ me ka hewa lili mau. 


oOmMmaUu ho Ma Mau mea 
Ke kiai me ka pule mau, 
E halihali i kau kea, 
\ hiki aku i kela ao. 

Those who have been to the 
slands and have seen the volcano of 
Kilauea itself all agree that the 
cyclorama of the mountain is a per- 
fect representation and it is certainly 


wel worth while to hear the 
Hawaiian singers and their charm- 
ng native songs. 

\lexander Moszkowski has this 


piece of satire on Pure Music 


s. Programme Music. It is entitled 
ROMEO OR BISMARCK. 

‘And I cling to my conviction 

that everything may be expressed by 

means of music. The degree of 


ess depends merely on the com- 
poser’s talent.” 

“Do not trouble to convert me. 
You know my point of view. All 
programme music rests absolutely on 
dly understanding between 
ind listener and the title is 
‘he mediator. The composer ex- 
plains: ‘such and such a thing I 
in mind as I wrote down ‘the 
ots,’ and the audience does him 
€ _— © of thinking the same thing 

the performance. As for the 

' -omposition remains a form- 

ess cl be in which the listening 
Polonius i imagines all sorts of things 
act rding as it suits the composing 
Hamlet to label it with the words 

’ weasel,’ or ‘ whale.’ 
al The. disputants were two talented 
ar ians, one of whom, Balduin 
“2 elmeyer ‘had sworn allegiance to 
anne andard of Programme music, 

Ne the other, Anton Klingner, 
Professed to believe that between 


‘camel 
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musical ideas and categorical ideas 
there was no possible connection, 

“Well, then, let us make a test of 
it by an experiment” said Anton. 
“You are going to give a concert 
of your own compositions very soon, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, I am” returned Balduin, 
“of purely orchestral pieces; I am 
going to produce my second and 
third symphony and the overture 
which I have just been writing.”’ 

‘*Has your overture a name yet?”’ 

‘No, it is pure music (¢im reines 
Tonstiick); of course if | had intended 
it should have a name I should have 
devised one before composing Oy 

“Very good” said Anton. “ We 
will baptize your overture after it 
has been written and copiously—lI 
mean with different titles. We then 
will have a lot of different pro- 
grammes printed and apportion them 
round in the hall in such a way that 
each ‘ critic will become ac 
quainted with your overture under a 
different name. 

“ Yes, you'll see me handsomely 
torn to pieces!” replied Dudelmeyer. 

“Why so? Your overture is a 
wonderfully beautiful piece of music 
which deserves the highest praise 
and as far as the different titleson the 
programmes go you may confidently 
rely on the acuteness of the critics. 
Come now, it is a good joke, let us 
make the experiment.” 

It was made.. By means of 
clever manipulation it was arranged 
so that the critics had seats widely 
separated in the hall and could not 
communicate with one another. So 
each enjoyed the overture according 
to the text of his own special pro- 
gramme. 

Dudelmeyer was overwhelmed 
with congratulations both on his 
success as a composer and as a di- 
rector at his great concert. When 
the reviews appeared our friends sat 
down to read them over, 

The Musical Weekly: ‘At the 
end of his concert the talented com- 
poser introduced us to a new sym- 
phonic poem bearing the title of 
Romeo and Juliet. As is well known, 
Hector Berlioz treated the same sub- 
ject in asymphony and in the choice 
of his means of expression made 
fundamental mistakes. Incompara- 
bly more scientific, and with much 
more poetic delicacy, our Dudelmeyer 
has related in the language of music 
the history of the young lovers of 
Verona. Inthe disposition of the 
tone-material it was essential to 
bring into brilliant juxtaposition on 
one side the feud between the hostile 
families of the Montecchi and the 
capulets and on the other the 
pathetic relationship which sprang 
up between the children of these 
families amid these fierce animosi- 
ties; and this is the very thing 
which the creator of the latest 
Romeo and Juliet has accomplished 
in a very remarkable manner. The 
passionate principal theme in E major 
so clearly illustrates the quarrels of 
the hostile houses that we, as _ listen- 
ers, instantly feel ourselvesin Verona. 
The tender subsidiary theme (C 
sharp minor) completely expresses 
the poetical fascination with which 
the love of the young couple is in- 
woven in our imagination. Espec- 


Don't Tae Tealh Brtraced 


No matter how much decayed or broken 
down ; if only roots are left they can be 
built up with Crowns, Caps, and Bridge 
work, This new method of inserting 
artificial teeth is safe and reliable, and 
does away with the inconveniences of a 
plate. Any number from one tooth up 
toa full set, can be inserted. Be sure 
and see this work before having teeth ex 
tracted, We perform all branches of 
Dentistry absolutely without pain, and 
at most reasonable pric 
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ially noticeable was the moonlight 
key with its significant suggestion of 
lark and nightingale ! A trifle more 
enigmatical is the subsequent minor 
motive; was the composer perhaps 
thinking of Mercutio? Of Queen 
Mab Of the vial of poison? Of 
Juliet’s old Nurse? We will not 
venture to offer any definite solution 
of this question; yet it is of no con 
sequence whether we do or do not. 
In the finale which develops all the 
themes with great contrapuntal skill 
the whole Shakesperian drama is 
spread before us in all its details so 
as to express in a climax of the most 
grandiose effects the elegiac conclu 
sion; we stand by the bier of the 
two lovers united in a blessed trans 
figuration. ‘The musical beauties of 
the piece are, as we have already said, 
very pronounced; the demonstra- 
tion has once more been made of 
what athorough-going composer may 
give us as soon as he allows himself 
to be inspired by the poetic impulses 
communicated by a subject full of 
significance and permeated with 
deep contrasts.” 

The Euterpe, organ fof the Musi 
cal World: “It is a sign of the times 
that modern composers and espec- 
ially those of Germany are begin- 
ning to penetrate into that realm of 
concepts which the great realistic 
writers choose for their poems and 
dramas. A remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of this observation was afforded 
by the work entitled Raskolnikof 
which the composer Herr Dudel- 
meyer placed at the end of his yes- 
terday’s concert. We easily com- 
prehend that Dostoyevsky’s power- 
ful novel might give a definite direc 
tion to the impulses of a creative 
musician and we grant without hesi- 
tation that Dudelmeyer’s plastic 
fancy has succeeded in presenting 
before us the musical prototype of 
the Russian prose epic (Crime and 
Punishment) as perfectly as it is 
possible to do by means of sym- 
phonic utterances. The composer 
has chosen the only right way in our 
judgment by characterizing with 
great power of concentration the 
eccentric hero of his symphony 
through motive pictures, which in 
their expression betray a powerful 
rupture and yet in their inmost 
nature show the same individuality. 
The passionate principal theme (E 
major) shows Raskolnikof’s strong 
and impulsive nature revolting 
before the commission of his crime; 
the second tender theme in the parel- 
lel key (C sharp minor) points to the 
hero’s pathological peculiarity, to 
that passionate sensitiveness which 
accompanies Raskolnikof’s terrible 
resolves as a reconciling element. 
Any one with clear understanding 
may easily detect in both themes 
the national coloring which it was 
necessary to employ in order to 
show Raskolnikof as a Russian, Yet 
this coloring is not made too pro- 
nounced , ¥ 

The Musical Art Magazine in the 
same complimentary terms analyzes 
Dudelmeyer’s piece under the title 
of Prometheus, comparing it to cer- 
tain passages of Wagner’s Walkiire. 
The Philharmonic Centralblatt in 
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the same way calls it Columbia and 
discovers in it Columbus’s homesick- 
ness and his inappeasable yearning 
as a discoverer; and the North Ger- 
man Tonkunst Archiv interprets it 
as a Bismarck Overture and at the 
same time protests against Pro- 
gramme Music. 

At the end the two friends thus 
converse: 

‘Well, dear Balduin, what do-you, 
think of that?” asked Klingner; “was 
I right with Polonius and Hamlet?” 

“Yes, but what does this prove,” 
replied Balduin. ‘Music is so ex- 
pressive that it can represent at the 
same time the most opposite things 
and can tell in one breath of Romeo 
and of Bismarck.” 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. Goodrich 
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THE CITY. 


The lilacs in my garden blow, 

Wide meadows ring my garden round, 
In that green wood wild violets grow, 

And pale frail cuckoo flowers are found: 
For all you see and all you hear 

The City might be miles away — 
And yet you feet the City near, 

Through all the quiet of the day. 


Sweet smells the earth, new washed with rain; 
Wet leaves gleam in the moonlight pale; 
And in the wood behind the lane 
I hear the hidden nightingale. 
Though field and wood about me lie, 
Soft hushed in dewy deep delight, 
Yet I can hear the City sigh 
Through all the silence of the night. 
For me the skylark nests and sings: 
For me the vine her garland weaves ; 
The swallow folds her glossy wings 
To build beneath my cottage eaves; 
But I can feel the Giant near, 
Can hear all day bis sad slaves weep 
And when at last the night is here 
I hear him moving in his sleep. 


Oh, for a little space of ground, 
Though never a flower should make it gay, 
Where miles of meadow lapped me round 
And leagues and leagues of silence lay! 
Oh, for a wind-lashed treeless down, 
A black night and a lonely way— 
A silence deep enough to drown 
The voice that mocks me night and day! 


JUNE BRIDES. 


HE June bride is the queen of 
the year. She comes to us 
clothed in garments of snow, and 
bearing the month’s roses in her 
cheeks. Her mien is shy as befits 
one who is just advancing toward 
the portal of an unknown world, 
but her step is confident, for she 
has not only been chosen, but she 
leans upon an arm strong to support 
het, should her feet falter in the 
unaccustomed paths. Loving hands 
minister to her, loving feet attend 
her, loving faces greet her. She is 
in the midst of a pleasant breeze of 
excitement and admiration. For 
the one time in her life she is the 
central figure of all her circle, all 
their wishes, hopes and thoughts clus- 
ter about her. Who would venture 
to dim that radiant smile by a hint 
that June roses will fade, that the 
path will be stony, at times well- 
nigh impassable? She is a being 
all light and beauty; it would be 
cruel to shadow so bright a day even 
so slightly. May the strong arm 
upon which she now leans never 





“I prefer 
Cleveland's 
Baking Powder 
to others because it 
is pure and whole- 
some, it-takes_ less 
for the same _ bak- 
ing, it never fails, 


and bread and 


cake keep their 
freshness and 
flavor.” 


Superintendent New York 
Cooking School. 


fail her ; then will she still walk firmly 
through life’s ways, the bride’s joy 
changed into the wife’s deeper 
happiness. 

As we grow into age, the mind 
reverts to the things of the past, as 
the only ‘things of beauty’ to be a 
‘joy forever’; so that the Old Fogey 
looks upon the changes which have 
come into our wedding customs as 
altogether disastrous innovations. 
Beginning with the bethrothal, he 
deprecates the fashion of ‘ announce- 
ments,’ which he says instead of 
being, as in some communities, a 
dignified and formal notice from the 
mother of the maiden, are a burst 
of exultation from the young lady 
herself, and are addressed, not to 
hér chosen friends, but to any and all 
of her common acquaintance. 

This notice in most cases resolves 
itself merely into a distinct and un- 
blushing demand for an ‘engage- 
ment present’—another very dis- 
tasteful modern custom. 

“T was very much surprised to 
receive an announcement of Miss 
—'s engagement,” observed a 
young man to a friend the other 
day ; “I don’t feel that I know her 
very well; I never called on her, 
though I have had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with her for some time. 
But then it only means a piece of 
silver, I suppose, and I shall try to 
get off as cheaply as I can.” 

The indelicate personality of the 
‘announcement,’ together with the 
sordid spirit involved, make it par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the Old Fogey 
who fancies that in his own youth 
there was a modest reticence about 
a bethrothal, which invested it with 
a sacredness altogether wanting in 
these garish latter days. He also 
asks, somewhat sadly, what has 
become of some of the charming cus- 
toms of the wedding of earlier days 
and speaks particularly of the dear 
little girls in their white frocks who 
preceded the bride, scattering flowers 
that her dainty feet might not touch 
the common earth on this day of 
days. Some one has reminded him 
that little boys now follow the bride, 
bearing her train, and that in these 
days pages have replaced the little 
flower-girls of the old-fashioned wed- 
ding fifty years ago. At the mention 
of ‘boys’ and ‘pages’ his disgust 
is almost to deep for utterance, 
and he indignantly remarks that 
pages belong to the stage and not 
to anything so sweet and natural as 
an every-day bridal party. 

He also observes, with a reminis- 
cent air, that no music can equal 
that of the joy-bells as they poured 
out their inspiring notes from the 
high church tower, seeming to bring 
loving congratulation from Heaven 
itself. Then he grows more senti- 
mental as he speaks of the bride- 
cake prepared at home by the loving 
hands of mother or sister, steeping 
for weeks in its rich liquors and 
spices, and occupying the place of 
honor at the wedding-feast, until cut 
and distributed by the bride’s own 
blessed and blessing hands. Happy 
the damsel who finds the charmed 
ring and secures to herself its golden 
prophecy. The Old Fogey thinks 
that the place of this generous and 
significant feature of the old-time 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


bridal-feast is but ill supplied by 
the bride-cake of these later times— 
which, when it is not omitted alto- 
gether, as is most commonly the 
case, is a dry, un-succulent, much 
ornamented specimen of the con- 
fectioner’s art and occupies an insig- 
nificant position at the ‘feast. It 
calls for no honor and receives none ; 
it contains no magic spell and con- 
veys no blessing. ‘rhe real beneficent 
bride-cake is already a thing of the 
past. 

But the one feature of the modern 
marriage which calls forth the Old 
Fogey’s most bitter condemnation 
is the rehearsal of the church wed- 
ding. He declares that it turns into 
a mere stage-play the most solemn 
action of one’s life; that to ‘ prac- 
tise’ one’s steps, one’s position and 
one’s expression with reference to 
the ceremony makes it all a matter 
no more serious than a figure of the 
german, 


“You don’t know what fun we had 
at the rehearsal,” says the Maid-of- 
Honor, and just here the Old Fogey 
wants to know what a maid-of-honor, 
the special official attendant of a 
queen surrounded by her court, is 
doing in the midst of a simple repub- 
lican wedding. “In his day,” he 
says, “to be first bridesmaid was 
honor enough.” 

In fact, the Old Fogey grumbles 
a great deal about the wedding of 
to-day. He says the more nearly it 
approaches a dramatic exhibition, 
the better satisfied are the partici- 
pants. The simplicity, the gravity, 
the beautiful earnestness of an earlier 
day are gone, and in their stead are 
publicity, frivolity, extravagant dis 
play——-_ He is interrupted; the 
organ suddenly peals out the Lohen- 
grin Bridal Music ; there is a flutter 
of interest and expectation ; all turn 
eagerly to watch the bridal party as 
it comes slowly up the aisle—the 
group of young men, the bride cling- 
ing timidly to the arm of her father, 
the bevy of lovely girls all gauze 
and smiles and flowers. 

The Old Fogey glances at the 
bride’s blushing face, downcast and 
sweetly serious, and he says softly— 
“ So looked the brides I knew in my 
youth long years ago. Heaven bless 
her in the new life she begins this 
fair June day.” 

And he turns away with a tear in 
his eye. 


HOW TO PROTECT CLOTHING FROM 
MOTHS. 
HIS is the time to put away the 
heavy furs, for the moth millers 
are already beginning to fly. People 
rush about buying all sorts of expen- 
sive moth-preventives, says Harper’s 
Bazar, when they are not of the 
least use. If furs and clothing are 
put away with the moth egg in them, 
all the odors in the world, good, bad, 
or indifferent, would not keep them 
from hatching. The time when the 
eggs are laid and the fatal damage 
done is usually before housekeepers 
think of putting them away at all. 


When the warm spring days come 
the heavy fur coat or jacket is hung 
up in the closet lest it may be 
needed again, and perhaps it is worn 
once or twice and then hung up 
again, and in the hurry of spring 
work forgotten until somebody sees 
moth millers flying about frequently. 
Then the furs are taken out, perhaps 
brushed a little, and put away 
smothered ip camphor or in some- 
thing else that is as useless as it is 
expensive, 

In the fall, when the clothes and 
furs come out, there is weeping and 
wailing, for the hair flies from the 
furs, and holes, always in the very 
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gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Baking 
Powder 





Home and Houschold. 


thes. Then there is any 

f wondering, and “I can’t 

w it happened, for I put 

wway so carefully and used 
f moth stuff.” 

er way is to lay the heavy 

a chest as soon as the 

laily, and then it can be 

ind worn when the cold 

extra wraps are 

the cold weather 

has fairly gone, then every separate 

e should be taken out and hung 

he clothes-line on a clear day ; 

sa wind, so much the better, 

.s the dust will blow away from you 

as you beat it out. After beating 

with a light switch of some kind— 

t should be both tough and elastic 


iys com and 
eed When 


brush the clothes carefully. 

Never put clothes away with soiled 
spots upon them; scour them all out 
rst. It isa very good plan to have 
them all thoroughly mended, for the 
hildren’s clothes are always needed 





hurry in the fall, and if put 

way in order it is a great gain in 
very Way 

When all the clothes arethoroughly 


beaten and brushed and cleansed, 
article separately, and 
as to the folding. Do not 
the line to air, for 
hat is the very time that the moth 
er takes to lay her eggs. They 
very plentiful out doors just as 
weather becomes mild, 
ind are waiting for a chance to get 
the house, and no article of 
safe if left out half an 


each 
with care 


eay them on 


soon as the 


woo len 1S 

hour 
Then 

abso! 


see that your chests are 
itely tight, that there are no 
cracks in them anywhere. If there 
are, paste newspaper over the 
cracks, wherever they are, and see 


that there is not even the most in- 
nitesimal crevice for the moth 
miller to enter, for if there is one 
he will find it. 

Wrap up each article separately, 





eith 


ther in old sheets or in old towels 

in papers, See that all are 

pulously and absolutely clean. 
me Pa k them in with care, so that they 
will not be crushed or wrinkled, and 
spread a sheet over the top, and 
tuck it in closely all over the things. 

Close your chest, and if you are 
sure that you will not need to open 
it during the warm season, paste 
paper over the edge of the cover. 
But if it closes tightly there will be 
ho danger from moths. 


(" who has tried it says that 
a pulverized tannin sprinkled in- 
Py 90ots or shoes, once in three 
~“)* prevents tender feet from _per- 
piring and blistering. Tannin thus 
‘Pplied rapidly strengthens and har- 
“ens the skin, softened by the simul- 
“neous action of moisture and 
seat ; perspiration being thus reduced 
“Bead proper degree, without its 
ay action being in the slightest 
interfered with, the exhalations as a 
The na Cours€ cease to be offensive. 
~~ “sSation of disagreeable odors 
's explained by the fact that the 
Products of the ammoniacal decom- 
position of the skin are immediately 


combined with th : 
: es 
carried off annin, and so 
















FAMILY RECIPES. 
«x is curious to compare the habits 
of the ladies in the early years 
of this century with those of the 
present day. The habit of reading 
was much less common than at 
present, though when a taste for 
literature did exist it was usually of 
a deeper and more satisfactory 
character thannow. Musical talent, 
or at any rate the opportunities for 
cultivating such talent, were more 
rare. The drawing-room of the 
day was infrequently graced by the 
presence of a piano, almost a neces- 
sity of modern times. In Miss 
\usten’s novels and others descrip 
tive of English country-life of the 
period, it is vaguely referred to as 
‘the instrument '—whether of bliss 
or of torture is not stated. No 
series of ‘germans’ were held, or 
dramatic clubs instituted. An occa- 
sional ‘ Assembly’ or ‘ Hunt Ball’ 
brought society together, and in 
these gatherings of all ages the 
stately minuet reigned supreme. A 
gentleman usually retained the same 
partner for the entire evening, and 
etiquette required that he should 
call upon his lady the following 
morning to inquire whether she had 
fully recovered from the fatigue of the 
night. 

Perhaps to the limited resources 
of the ladies of this period may be 
attributed the fact that they did 
not disdain to attend personally to 
many details of domestic manage- 
ment which are now relegated to 
servants. The preparation of the 
family medicines was seldom en- 
trusted to less interested or respon- 
sible hands than those of the lady 
of the house, and the brewing, 
baking and other important duties 
of the household were, if not actually 
performed by her own hands, sub- 
jected to the most rigid oversight 
from her. 

Dinner parties were the most fre- 
quent form of entertainment, the 
guests not shrinking from a drive of 
many miles to attend them; and 
the dinner table was supplied ina 
far more varied and _ individual 
manner than our own, from the 
very fact of the personal interest of 
the mistress of the house in its 
details. Receipts were handed 
down from generation to generation ; 
one family would be famous for its 
method of curing hams, another 
would have some special rule for 
spruce beer, a third an old and 
noted receipt for the concoction of 
sweetmeats. These culinary secrets 
were a part of the family property, 
to be inherited by the children as 
surely as the family plate or the 
family jewels. Their possession and 
their inheritance was a matter of 
family pride. 

Nor is this pride flourishing only 
in that land of our ancestors aeross 
the sea. Go where you will in the 
country towns of New England, you 
will find such inherited wisdom 
proudly cherished. There is hardly 
a household which cannot exultantly 
exhibit, with the cups and saucers of 
its great-great-grandmother, some 
choice receipt known only to its own 
circle. 

Many a valuable heritage of this 
sort doubtless pertains to readers of 































































* BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE COMMONWEALTH and would be 
extremely interesting and useful to 
other readers. ‘Ihe editor of the 
Home and Household Department 
would feel under obligation if any 
such could be sent to the paper for 
publication. 

It is not receipts alone that we 
ask, however valuable, but ésrhertted 
receipts —those which have been inter- 
woven in the history of some of those 
old New England homes from which 
we are proud to have descended. 
The traditions of that earlier life 
from which we have sprung are 
inexpressibly dear to us all, and any 
bits of information concerning some 
phase of household management, 
which will afford us a few glimpses 
into those ancient interiors, will be 
very welcome. 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 

[To June 18.] 

Phalaris arundinacea—reed 
grass 

Zizia aurea 

Arabis perfoliata—rock-cress 

Phegopteris polypodioides 
fern 

Erigeron Philadelphicus—fleabane 

Erigeron annuum—fleabane 

Osmunda Claytonia — interrupted 
fern 

Silene cucubalus—bladder campion 

Silene noctiflora-—night blooming 
catchfly 

Rosa lucida 

Rosa rubiginosa—sweetbrier 

Rosa canina—dog-rose 

Genista tinctoria—wood waxen 

Spiranthes latifolia—ladies’ tresses 

Botrychium matricarizfolium—moon- 


Canary- 


beech 


wort 
Amorpha fruticosa—false indigo 
Galium triflorum sweet scented 
bedstraw 


Saxifraga Aizoon 

Ledum latifolium— Labrador tea 

Oenothera pumila—small evening 
primrose 

Solanum dulcamara—bittersweet 

Andromeda ligustrina 

Habervaria virescens—rein-orchis 

Leucothoe racemosa 

Vitis Labrusca—fox grape 

Hieracium venosum — rattlesnake- 
weed 

Veronica officinalis—speedwell 

Trifolium procumbens var. minus— 
low hop-clover 

Ilex opaca—American holly 

Nymphza odorata var, minor—water 
lily 

Mitchella repens—partridge berry 

Calopogon pulchellus 

Thalictrum polygamum—tall meadow 
ruc 

Peltandra undulata—arrow arum 





Cerastium viscosum — mouse-ear 
chickweed 

Melampyrum Americanum — cow- 
wheat 

Moneses’ uniflora — one-flowered 
pyrola 

Epilobium angustifolium—great wil- 
low-herb 


GRADUATING DRESSES. 


[+ is always pleasant to notice any 

change for the better in public 
opinion; especially is it pleasant 
when the improvement is a matter 
of good taste. There has been a 
marked change within the last two 
or three years in regard to the cos- 
tume of our ‘sweet girl graduates,’ 
particularly those of the lowerschools. 
For many years the custom of elab- 
orate gowns on this day has prevailed, 
and has been excused by its apolo- 
gists on the ground that this was 
the great day of the year and,to many 
of the school graduates, the only 
occasion when they could boast any- 
thing resembling full dress. As if 
that were a reason for a girl being 


It 
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The now famous 


E ARLINGTON 
WHEAT 
MEAL 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
had its origin in the 
necessity of a case, 
as the Doctors say. About twenty- 
seven years ago it came to the pres- 
ent cap enysned of this well-known 
article that the staft of life, 


“OUR DAILY BREAD,”’ 


was so largely composed of starch 
that nutrition from it was reduced 
to a fraction. 

After studying the subject care- 
fully for some time, his conclusions 
were published in circular form, 
showing that the grain of wheat 
chemically contains all the elements 
embraced in the human body, and 
is therefore designed by nature, bet- 
ter than any other one substance, to 
build up and sustain the physical 
and mental strength of man, 

Diseased or wasted tissue cannot 
be repaired by the use of medicines, 
but only by nutritious substances 
known as food; and above all other 
foods wheat stands pre-eminent. 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


is made from the finest wheat 
grown; it is carefully cleansed, 
ground and packed for the market, 
and is withal, cheaper than other 
and inferior products. All grocers 
sell it. Send your address on a 
postal card to 


* SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Prop. 
x Arlington, Mass., 


yand get a set of descriptive circu- 
x lars free. 
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encouraged to advertise the social 
inferiority of her family .and_ the 
ignorance of her mother ! 

The example of the underbred 
was followed by those of more pre- 
tension to a knowledge of propriety, 
and for some time past our eyes and 
taste have been offended by the 
sight of full evening dress at morn- 
ing graduations, this being worn by 
very young girls who had no right 
to any such badge of social distinc- 
tion for years to come. One mother 
boasted that her daughter’s rose- 
pink silk graduation-gown was trim- 
med with lace at $4.75 a yard! The 
young lady was not even leaving 
one of the higher grade schools, but 
was merely looking at the world 
through her peep-hole between the 
Grammar and High Schools, 

For the last two or three seasons, 
there has been a marked charge in 
this respect; a better standard has 
been introduced and is usually 
accepted; and this week a visitor 
attending the final exercises of the 
year at any of our schools is gratified 
to notice that an elegant simplicity 
has replaced the tendency to dis- _ 
play of former years, The young 
girls in their light summer dresses 
so simply made seem socially far 
superior to the graduates of three or 
four years ago in their fashionably 
made light colored satins and silks 
only fit for the evening dress of 
young ladies in society. 

The girls never look as attractive 
as when clothed in the airy fabrics 
that suit their youth and this sum- 
mer season alike, and it is safe to 
say that there is an air of refinement 
and even style about the girls of the 
graduating classes of June, 1895, 
that was entirely wanting in those 
earlier days of elaborate and wholly 
inappropriate toilets. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooinine Syrve has been used 
per nd = Fa oer children meng It 
soothes , softens gums, allays 

cures wind colic, and is the best remed ‘aan 


ly for 
- bottle. Sold all 
Mrs, Wi s Sootmine Syavr, 
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HEALTHFUL, ARTISTIC AND FASHIONABLE 
CONDUCTED BY 


H. ‘Pillock and W. B. Hilaire Spencer 


THEATRE SKETCHES. 


T the Castle Square Theatre this 
week I saw a number of pretty 
waists and gowns. One worn by a 
girl of 18 was particularly chic; the 
gown was of tan linen, with a Norfolk 
back of three pleats and an Eton 
front, topped with an enormous col- 
lar of same. ‘This was overlaid with 
another separate collar of white 
linen. Upon the large pleated 
sleeves were separate cuffs of white 
to match. The skirt was very full, 
cut at least 9 yards around the bot- 
tom, and looked exactly like a half- 
opened umberella; white gloves and 
shoes, a white linen sunshade with 
natural wood handle tipped with 
silver, with a tan sailor hat trimmed 
with white ribbon, completed this 
charming costume. Another gown 
worn by a stout, handsome woman, 
attracted my attention because it 
was so well suited to the wearer. It 
was of black satin, brocaded with 
a sort of wavery effect; pointed 
basque, front and back. The edge 
of the pleat down the back was 
trimmed with black satin ribbon 
about an inch wide, tied in a knot, 
leaving a loop of about an inch 
standing. The sides lapped each 
other outlining the pleats on the 
back as well as down the front on 
each side of a Duchess low vest. 
The sleeves were moderately large 
and stood away from the shoulders, 
thus giving to the wearer an excel- 
lent figure. The skirt was gored and 
flared just right for the figure, giving 
it additional height. The lady's 
measurements were certainly 48 
bust, 34 waist, but the costume was 
so harmonious that she appeared 
much smaller, This shows what 
study and taste will do for a stout 
lady. 

A child’s waist in a lower box 
attracted my attention, being made 
of pink silk accordian pleated into 
a quaintly cut yoke of green velvet. 
She made a charming picture lean- 
ing on the balustrade. 

One of the capes worn was worthy 
of mention; it was made of black 
satin slashed all round, the slashes 
being about six inches apart; and 
underneath was.a full cape of black 
lace pulled through the slashes in 
fan shape. The tops of each slash 
was pinched into a rosette of lace. 
A full ruche of lace finished the 
neck. It was the prettiest cape I 
have seen this season, 

I saw a great many separate col- 
lars of heavy lace, worn with all 
kinds of waists ; also separate collars 
of white and of natural linen plain 
and trimmed with the pretty butter 
colored lace. One lady had a waist 
of heliotrope silk that had a large, 
three quarter sleeve, and over that 
another puff exactly like a huge 
butterfly, a low pleat just in front 
and a high stock collar; an at- 
tractive costume. Another young 
lady wore an odd shade of green 
taffeta silk. The sleeves were huge 
and the fullness was gathered in at 
the elbow. The lower part of the 
sleeve was cut out and filled with 
insertion. ‘The waist was composed 


of alternate box pleats and strips of 
insertion, and on the shoulder came 
lapels of lace ending in choux of 
ribbon. A stock collar and choux 
made a fetching waist. 

Coming out into the foyer a lady 
in natural linen was very conspic 
uous with enormous collars, one of 
linen the other of lace and cuffs the 
same. The front of the skirt had 
three strips of insertion set in, and 
was very becoming to the wearer, a 
dark brunette. 

Another striking waist was of 
black and white check, the checks 
being fully half an inch square. It 


was a full waist, front and back, 
and had enormous sleeves ending at 
the elbow with white satin flaring 
cuffs. The waist was confined with 
a white satin belt fastened with a 
silver buckle, but the crowning 
feature was a huge sailor collar of 
white satin, set out nattily over 
the sleeves. The wearer wished to 
be the envy of all the other ladies 
present. The collar was low in the 
neck, so that one could see the check 
waist above it. The neck was fin- 
ished. 

The prettiest waist of all, to my 
eyes, was made entirely of strips of 
insertion and tibbon: the sleeves 
were bias and came only to the elbow. 
They were finished with a large bow. 
The front was a box pleat of ribbon 
and insertion; the insertion was of 
wheels graduated from the shoulder 
where it was about two inches wide 
down to three-quarters of an inch at 
the waist. On all was a sailor col- 
lar composed entirely of the wheels, 
a collar of folded ribbon and a 
folded belt made the most original 
and, at the same time, the hand- 
somest waist that I saw. 


FASHION NOTES. 


HE holidayon the 17thgave us an 
opportunity to slip out and catch 
a few ideas along the line of dress 
as seen at some of our popular resorts, 
and the proposed yachting races at 
Nahant made that point and the 
adjacent Bass Point and Winthrop 
favorable places of observation. 
The yachting races brought out a 
very stylish crowd and the display 
of appropriate dress in contrast with 


that of last year was indeed strik- 
ing. 

‘The idea of ladies dressing in har- 
mony with their pursuits is indeed 
gaining ground rapidly as was testi- 
fied to by the very many dressed in 
yachting suits. 

The pleasant feature of these cos- 
tumes was the striking absence of 
absurdities and the greater preva- 
lence of becoming yet appropriate 
suits. 

It was hard for us out of the very 
many very excellent suits displayed 
to select the most becoming, but 
herewith we give a sketch of two 
very pretty ones made with an eye 
to comfort. A very large number of 
wheelwomen availed themselves of 
this opportunity for a spin over the 
beautiful roads of this vicinity. A 
marked change in the styles of their 
dress from the style of a year ago 
was apparent. 

We were pleased to note the large 
percentage of them prepared for 
good road work by the abandon- 
ment of skirts and the adoption of 
knickerbockers and bloomers ; the 
change is certainly a great improve- 
ment. Another noticeable change 
to be commended was the general 
abandonment of tight waists with 
its accompanying corset and the 
adoption of the loose waist sweater 
and jacket. 

Still a few cling to physical culture 
waists and Delsarte shoulder brace 
or bust supporters, but to the best 
of our observation they are much in 
the minority and in very many cases 
are only adopted as stepping-stones 
to fuller liberty. 

We hope that upon the occasion 
of the bicyclist’s run to Concord and 


Lexington on July 17, under the 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor, 
that the wheelwomen of Boston and 
vicinity will, ina practical manner, 
demonstrate to the wheelwomen of 
America that we are as much leaders 
in love of liberty (of dress) as in 
the days of Paul Revere. 


YACHTING COSTUMES. 


Our cuts, this week, 
yachting costumes. 
yachting suit of bluette orna- 
mented with gilt buttons. The 
blouse has the popular box pleat 
front, with revers opening at 
shoulder to show the large sleeves 
which are pleated into the neck. 
The skirt is finished by having the 
hem turned up on the outside and 
caught in place with a gilt button. 
Two pockets in the skirt completed 
a natty, comfortable boating suit. 
With this costume should be worn 
a Delsarte bust support; no corsets. 
union undergarments and pongee 
knickerbockers form a complete 
hygenic and sensible yachting suit. 

Fig. 2 suit of white duck trimmed 
with blue braid and blue embroidery. 


illustrate 
Figure 1: is a 
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The Eton jacket is D. p 
sleeves button down the Outsid 
For cold weather a 1D Rp vest Ps 
worn bearing the initia} of 4 
yacht embroidered, as on the shir 
A horizontal striped skirt ck 
over that of blue and white Stripes 
The front of the skirt is cy nd 
fancy shape to display the embroid 
ery. This is an exce: a 


dingly chic 
suit, particularly for ablonde 


and the 


6 


is Worn 


e 
JULY 4th AT LAKE WALDEN. 

The carnival of sports to be } 

at Lake Walden, July 

anything heretofore atten 

management of the Fitchh 

road is more than libera 

tribution of prizes, whic} 

in value ¢2000. Th 

sports and entertainments 

take place—including | 

dancing, bicycle races, 

contests, Japanese fir 

athletic events—will test 

ing capacity of the railro 

entries for the bicyck 

A, base ball games and 

ning one mile race and ot 

contests are under the net 

the various professiona league 

Reduced rates and special! train a 

rangements will be announced later 


Graduates 


You have gather 





gether the material for 
building of a useful 
now whe re wW y 


and 
What Will You Build? 


Have you yet fully 

cided? And if: 

consider the thought 
presented, and if it strikes you as worthy of 


investigation, see me 


Wanted 50 Lady Teachers 


for Massachusetts. 


PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT, 
REASONABLE HOURS, 
INTELLECTUAL WORK, 
GOOD REMUNERATION, 


With very superior possibilities 
Call on or correspond with 


H. PITTOCK —--cmm. 
Dress Cutting School, 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 


Smith Reynolds 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE = 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
Complaints and 
Indigestion. 





L. M. REYNOLDS. 


WhatfDr. J. A. Beecherjsays about !t: 
‘Having a thorough knowledge o! the mer 
your Pormata, I have prescribed it, with marked 
success. ~ wend 
Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & Co, Week” 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cuter 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY - i 

B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Washing Wash- 
Boston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharmacist, Robbins 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Power ® pcs 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor H hingtoe St 
Edward H. dg Apot ry, o4s Was a Was 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1179 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. Knowitom, SE’ 
cary, Washington §t., cor. Worcester , Boston, Harri 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline 4 noth ros 
son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Ap nae " Cor 
Tremont St., Boston: Burwell’s ! a, Pharmacy, 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudic) ° 0." phar. 
16and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. ra "Choate 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Bostes; t0 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere H ‘Aan he 
E. R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Ca2m°"’=" 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromie 
ton; Woodward’s, 100 and 102 ont oe 

» fo genuine without portrait 2° 
L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass. 
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WEDNESDAY 


6: DPo Do De F325 


AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. Sheridan 
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THE Boy—he is better known 
| -mong us as the Infink—-has a 
‘rubber boots. They are half 

she is, and at every third 
ks himself over, falls into 
vs and hangs onto the 
e ears. In this position 
carried, but it is hard on 


Aw templation of the Infink 
troduction into the Wil- 
taught me many things. 

hese things I don’t believe 

is well as you ought to. 

So 1 respectful attention please. 

rs of the usual child are rid- 
nstant fusillade of ‘don’t’ 
k-out-you’ll-be-hurt’ and 
' besides all the sharp 
of shrieks, and ‘look at 
and general yells of pro- 
hibition, and frenzied effort to in- 
the child with terror of the 
biect or course about which danger 
ignoble fear, superstitious 
of harmless objects with 
gnant disposition, and a general 
what's-going-to-hit-me-next’ state 
1 is developed instead of cau- 
elf-reliance and judgment. 

Let the child 

veriest city baby, never 


vesting 


\ ire all wrong. 


1 green field in his life, is not 
helpless creature you im- 

g you set him down in the 
the woods, the rocks and 


Winds 


rhe primitive wood instincts are 
ilert in a young child. 
dominant. Children 
have a surprisingly developed sense 
f direction, and an instinct of self 
protection. The toddler of two will 
fours going over a nar- 
row ledge, though he never got a bad 
fall in hislife. Let a baby alone— 
when | say baby I mean a child be- 
tween a year and a half and three— 
and he will test every move along 
strange way, and accomplish in 
safety trips he could never have 
1 if some goose of a guardian 
1 been at his heels to frighten 
me confuse him with admonitions 
q 


mazinels 
imazingiy 


' 


Caution is 


take to all 


boosts and yells and swoops, 
‘Oh, he’ll kill himself,’ Let him 
one, 

\ little child is no more going to 
icontinently rush out on the rocks 
and fall over into the ocean all of 
himself, than a little puppy dog is 
going to. Not unless you have wor- 
ried him with prohibitions, convey- 
ing to him perhaps a mudded idea 
hat the rocks are going to bite his 
hose off or something. How do you 
know what your goings on have con- 

» him. Sooner or later he 
, seas his chance when you are 
~ looking. _ He is elated with the 
delight of disobedience, and filled 
with confidence because,after all,the 
TO k does not bite off his nose. And 
ing entirely off the natural guard 
with which he would of his own ac- 
cord have ‘pproached the situation, 
a does fall off the rock and 
t 's dear little head. Let him 


alone. 


eyed t 


A 


Nature teaches her lessons quietly 


and simply. The child learns with- 
ve being terrorized. The tender 
mi a eales the earth his ques- 
not fen and the answer does 
miiedee oi Soon, very soon, he 
angered ah prohibitions, neither 
hor smitten with cowardice. 


Presently he knows and loves, 
and, as far as may be, is safe. Cau- 
tion and judgment blend into a rea- 
soning self-reliance. ~ Let him alone. 

When the Infink found himself 
for the first time in his funny dear 
little life, on the shore, he marched 
right into the water. Fortunately 
there were no ‘careful mothers’ and 
other people about to shriek him in- 
to fright and snatch him out. Natur- 
ally I didn’t want him to walk across 
the Reach as he seemed inclined to 
do, so I said respectfully, “ You are 
getting your feet wet, dear.”’ 

I suppose even so much _ inte 
ference was unnecessary. He paused 
and looked at me solemnly. The 
whole world looking at me in two 
brown hemispheres under his steady 
brows. ‘The water,which must have 
been cold, lapped about his ankles. 
Such a little creature, ankle deep in 
the great flood. 

Two or three more steps. | was 
sure he would be frightened and cry, 
and I was ready to run and rescue 
and comfort him. But he wasn’t 
afraid The water struck cold 
through his stockings. He stopped 
again, puzzled, but not afraid. Then, 
quite naturally he understood, and 
without risking his footing to turn, 
he backed carefully out. The lesson 
was learned, so far as he needed it 
then. Later when he sat down and 
wanted to let the tide come up about 
him, being such very good friends 
with it, | had to interfere though I 
hated to. That is what mothers are 
for. To be by, respectfully, when 
babies make theirtrial. To see to 
it that the mishap, the tumble, the 
hurt that teaches does not injure or 
kill. And to keep the little pilgrims 
from going too far at a time on their 
pink feet. ; 

Ye mothers of babes in whose 
throat the heart thickens with fear 
and love for them, let love and fear 
make you wise for them. Let them 
learn all that may be from the touch 
of the earth itself. Let them have 
the joy and the good of the friend- 
ing that will grow between the Great 
Brown Mother. They will learn 
her prohibitions and obey with un 
frightened willing hearts. You will 
hardly teach as well. 

SHERIDAN. 
As- You-Like-It, Maine, June 20. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

On Wednesday, June 26, will be 
celebrated the wedding of the class 
bride of Radcliffe, Miss Lillian 
Wildes Smith, who will be married 
to Mr. Frank Dutton Sawyer in the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church. 
After the ceremony a large reception 
will be held at the bride’s home up- 
on Mt. Vernon street, North Cam- 
bridge. Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer will 
reside in Roxbury. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Upham 
(Grace LeBaron) have been spend- 
ing a week at Newton. They will 
go to the Longwood at Wyoming 
for July and later to Nantucket. 


At the annual meeting of the C.C. 
C.on Wednesday morning the officers 
were re-elected, Dr. Salome Merritt 
was made president. | Many impor- 
tant matters were brought up for 
discussion, chief of which was the 
need of a suitable place for insane 
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women to be cared for. A petition 
will be presented to the authorities 
asking that a room in or near each 
police station be selected for this 
purpose. The C. C. C. will co oper- 
ate in the proposed movement of the 
Womans Press Club in connection 
with the coming Me¢hanics’ Fair. 


Letters from Mr. Paul Keith, now 
touring the continent with 
Manager Albee, of B. F. Keith's 
Amusement Enterprises, speak in 
detail of the beauties of the marine 
and landscape and mountain views 
of the Old World. 


The New England Amateur Press 
Association to the number of 30 or 
more visited Keith’s New Theatre 
last Monday. The embryotic jour- 
nalists held an annual convention at 
the United States Hotel, the 17th, 
and Mr. Keith extended the dele- 
gates an invitation to attend the 
theatre. They were met in the Red 
Room of the grand theatre by the 
affable proprietor, who presented to 
them the hospitalities of his house 
in felicitous and happy terms. 


General 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TRIPS. 


The series of short excursions 
planned for the coming summer by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb is 
unusually complete. It includes 
fifty trips of five to nineteen days in 
length to the various resorts of New 
England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. Among the places to be 
visited are the White and Adiron- 
dack Mountains, Moosehead Lake, 
Mt. Desert, and the Maritime Prov- 
inces, the Hudson River, Lake 
George, Ausable Chasm, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay, Watkins 
Glen, Niagara Falls, and the Thou- 
sand Islands. The system under 
which these tours are carried out is 
complete in every detail. A book of 
160 pages which may be obtained, 
without charge,of Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, gives full information. _Circu- 
lars can also be had, free of charge, 
describing their tours to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Japan, China and 
Europe. 


-which is 





OF THE 


MOUNTAIN 


Begs leave to announce that during the 





Vacation Season of 1895 


he will hold receptions daily, at his 
home in the 


White Mountains, N. H., 


where he will be pleased to gree his many 
friends. He resp cifully refers you for 
further information to the office of the 


Concord & Montreal R. R., 


207 Washington St., Boston, 
the ACKNOWLEDGED 
HEADQUARTERS for information 
regarding the 


Lake and Mountain Resorts of 
New Hampshire. 


BXCURSION TICKETS NOW ON SALE, 


Send to centsin stamps to Boston Passenger 
Agency, 207 Washington street, and receive in 
return * Vistas on C % M.,”’ a book of beautifully 
illustrated articles portraying the scenery in the 
White and Franconia Mountains, and the Merri- 
mack Valley, Lake Winnipesaukee and other 
attractive resorts on this line. Also excursion 
book containing a list of the hotel and boarding 
honses, railroad fares and hotel rates, 

D. C. PRESCOTT, 
Gen’'l Supt. and Traffic Manager. 
F. E. BROWN, 
Gen’'l Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
GEO, W. STORER, 
Ass't Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 


In 
Hard 
Luck 


The man who cannot 
secure money enough 
to buy one of our 
$12.25 Imported 
Clay Worsted Cuta- 
way Coat and Vest, 
Made to your order. 





Pants from | $3 up 


THE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK €0., 


Successors to the Plym- 
outh Rock Pants Co, 


11 and 17 Eliot St., 


BOSTON. 
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Be sure to get “‘Mennen’s.” ) 
Endorsed by highest Medical@ 
Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 

Positively relieves Chafed Skin, 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc.® 
Cures Eczema and kindred trou @ 
i bles. Delightful after shaving.© 
Makes the skin smooth and® 
healthy and beautifies the com-2 
plexion. For infants and Aduits.® 
At Druggists or by mail, 25 cents. 
Send for sample (name this per) 
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GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A 
FOUL BARGAIN.” MARRY A 
PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 
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A PICTURESQUE CITY. 


ITH its position on three hills, 

high above Lake Leman — 

that some writer has called ‘ce dijou 

de la terre helvétique’ — its streets all 

up and down and its quaint old 

buildings, Lausanne is indeed a truly 
picturesque city. 

It dates from the Romans who 
called it Zausonium; in early times 
it belonged to Burgundy, then it 
came under the rule of the Dukes 
of Savoy, till the people of Berne 
captured it, and held it for over two 
hundred and fifty years, when it won 
its own independence. In 1814, the 
year before the famous ‘settling up’ 
among Europeans, it became a mem- 
ber of the Confederation of Switzer- 
land, and the capital of the canton 
of Vaud. 

A very neat play upon the name 
of this canton has been made by 
someone who has evidently experi- 
enced a course of fable d’hite dinners 
in this region. He said: 

‘J'aime le canton de Vaud, mais je 
n’aime pas le veau du canton.’ 

Upon the highest point in the city, 
dominating it all, are the cathedral 
and the castle-—the former a fine 
old building with much good sculp- 
ture about it, and in it the tomb of 
Victor Amadeus VIII, who was a 
Duke of Savoy, the Bishop of Geneva, 
and Pope under the title of Felix V. 

In spite of honors and power this 
pope longed for the quiet life only 
to be found among the monks, and 
at length he cast aside all his titles, 
crossed the lake to Thonon, where 
is the convent of Ripaille, and enter- 
ing that quiet retreat, remained till 
his death. 

The castle—sometimes it is called 
the ‘chateau’— was once the place 
of residence of the rulers of Lau- 
sanne, the Bishops. It is now used 
for public business offices connected 
with the canton, but two rooms have 
been restored as nearly as possible 
to what they were in the grand and 
royal days of the Bishops, and they 
are well worthy a visit. 

The Pont Pichard is a viaduct 
that connects the two main hills, 
and it is a magnificent piece of 
engineering. It takesits name from 
that of M. Pichard, the builder. 

To find a level place in all the 
city for a public square was almost 
impossible ; therefore one was made 
by spanning a small river and on 
the arches laying the foundations 
for the square. Upon this spot the 
market is held three times a week, 
with the various wares exposed upon 
the pavement and in huge baskets, 
in most tempting form. The market 
women chatter like magpies, and the 
townspeople come and go and 
squabble over their purchases in 
high-pitched voices and excellent 
French —for this is the language 
that prevails, although many speak 
German. 

The schools of Lausanne are quite 
celebrated, and there is no better 
place to settle down for study than 
here. The English always know 
where the best educational advan- 
tages are to be had, and Lausanne 
has fitted many of the sons of Eng- 
lish noblemen for a college course. 
Now Americans have found it an 
excellent place for their children — 
‘where the atmosphere for body and 
mind is pure and healthful. 


Fragar 


‘4 


But like all other points in Europe, 
Lausanne is_ chiefly of interest 
through its personal connection with 
certain celebrated people. 

Voltaire had a house here and 
loved the place, as he did all portions 
of Lake Leman, saying of it, ‘ mon 
lac est le premier.’ 

When he was forbidden to perform 
his plays at Zes Delices, his house at 
Geneva, he came to Lausanne and 
fitted up a theatre in his stable. 
Here amidst an audience of people 
the most famous of the time, Vol- 
taire himself took part in his plays 
and brilliant intellectual persons 
from Paris, and all about, made up 
the cast. 

They tell a funny story of a per- 
formance there one night. In des- 
perate tones one of the characters 
exclaimed twice, ‘where am 1?’ A 
wag in the audience nearly broke up 
the whole affair by saying earnestly 
and loudly, “You are at the stable- 
theatre of M. Voltaire, at Lausanne.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau in his 
Confessions gives an account of a 
few days that he spent there that 
were most remarkable. 

While he was living with Madame 
de Warens—or de Vuarrens as it 
should really be spelled — he took a 
few lessons in music; only compris- 
ing, however, the first simple rules. 

Afterwards, when Madame had 
taken another than he into her 
good graces and it became necessary 
for him to seek elsewhere for the 
sentimental experiences he had 
enjoyed in Savoy, he came to Lau- 
sanne, and making from his name 
the anagram Vaussore, set himself 
forth as a teacher and composer of 
music, 

He was subject, he said, to mo- 
ments of delirium, and this act of 
his was a proof that he told the 
truth — sometimes. 

He announced that upon a given 
evening, a concert would take place 
in which would be performed, for 
trial, a new piece of his that he was 
about to write. For fifteen days he 
shut himself up alone, and placed 
upon paper hundreds of notes that 
meant absolutely nothing — having 
neither harmony, melody nor time. 

During all this period he was worried 
and distressed, but still kept on at 
his senseless*work, 

At length it was finished, upon 
the very evening of the concert. 
The musicians were assembled, the 
audience — very critical — waited. 

He gave to the players each his 
part, explained carefully the move- 
ment and time, the musicians for 
five minutes turned their instruments 
—that to him, he said, were like 
five centuries —he said ‘all ready,’ 
with a quick little tap of his baton 

and began to beat time. 

After a few moments of the play- 
ing the musicians began to laugh 
and the people sat with wide open 
eyes and ears, trying to make it out. 
Shortly all was confusion, but 
Rousseau stood there suffering tor- 
tures, but not daring to go away. 
At the close of his grand selection 
he had put a catchy little air that he 
had stolen from the French, and 
before the musicians realized it, they 
drifted into this. 


Suddenly Jean Jacques began to 
hear nice things said of the music— 
how fascinatingly odd it was; how 
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original; how refreshingly charac- 
teristic of genius, etc., etc., and the 
concert ended, a success. But poor 
Rousseau was ill, really ill, and he 
sent for one of the musicians and 
told him all about it, and then took 
leave of Lausanne. 

In a beautiful old garden over- 
looking the blue lake and the snow- 
tipped, violet-tinted mountains, Gib 
bon wrote much of his life-work, 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. The idea came to him to 
write such a book when he was one 
day at the church of Ara Coeli, at 
Rome, on the Capitol Hill. And it 
was in this garden at Lausanne, in 
a littlke summer house shaded by 
Acacia trees, and late at night, that 
the great work was finished. 

It is a restful, delightful place of 
sojourn, this up and down, old, 
rambling city, with its hundreds of 
gardens and terraces where there is 
a wealth of flowering shrubs, and 
trees a mass of bloom or hanging 
heavily laden with perfected fruit. 





IN HONOR OF NERO. 


J UST out of Wiesbaden, the pretty 

and famous resort of Germany, 
there is a hill named in honor of 
Nero—the Neroberg. All this region 
belonged in the early days to Rome, 
and Nero once came here to look 
after his possessions. 

On top of the hill there is a little 
temple, and the view from it is 
superb, far across the cultivated, 
fertile stretch of country through 
which the Rhine winds and that is 
sheltered by the green hills of the 
Taunus range. 

There is also on the 
gem of a Greek chapel, 
of a Greek cross and 
five gilded cupolas. 

{n a small side chapel of the build- 
ing lies buried the young wife of 
Duke Adolf of Nassau. The whole 
chapel was built as a monument to 
her, the wife so passionately loved, 
who died while yet a bride. 

In the little chapel lies the sculp- 
tured form of this beautiful Eliza- 
beth Michailowna, as if she were in 
most peaceful slumber, and at the 
four corners of the sarcophagus the 
figures of Faith, Hope, Charity and 
Immortality keep watch. Heavy 
curtains hang before the entrance of 
this little alcove, and they are only 
withdrawn upon request. 


Neroberg a 
in the form 
crowned by 





For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25c. a bottle. Sold by all d ists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMzs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
inc Syrup. 


Ty Ladies, Travels in Bost 


A lady. well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to theinteresting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
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W. Garbrecht, Proprietor Wil 
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Superior table for the tastes of Amer mI 
cans. 
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GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal 
Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square 
interest. Reading and Smoking Rooms 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and De 

vator. Service unsurpassed 
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i SOCIAL EVENTS 


ES 


ERHAPS the largest ‘open 

house’ in Charlestown on 
Hill Day was that of the 
wn Club, comprised of 325 
le men in the district, 


Bunker 

Charlest: 
of the most ab : 
them young, all with a wide 


t of 
4 of acquaintances, most of whom 
ante cordially welcomed as guests. 
4)| day long the rooms were aglow 
with beauty, color and life, due to 
had resence of the ladies, in whom 


be member ire especially interested 

(t was their third annual, and, as 
cval, was a great success in every 
detail. The efficient committee con- 
sicted of Dr. Elliott D. Robbins, Mr. 
William F. Fitzgerald, Mr, Alfred V. 
Lincoln, Mr. Frank B. Black and 
Mr. William Ingraham. 

Karly in the day, distinguished 
guests dropped in, among whom 
were Mayor Curtis with Aldermen 
Presho, Hon. William E. Barrett, 
Mayor and Mrs. William Bancroft, 
and several of the Masonic frater- 
nity in their glittering regalia. 

[he Club’s chief decoration was a 
handsome flag—one of the largest in 
town, a beautiful greeting to all. 

As the processions passed each 
feature was cheered by members and 
guests who filled every window, bal- 
cony and doorway and dotted the 
lawn with gay groups. 

It was in the evening that the 
scene took on a féte-like beauty with 
hundreds of Chinese lanterns fes- 
ind hung amid the trees, 
music, fire-works and calcium illumi- 
nation. 

The Somerville Brass Band and 
the Clover Mandolin and Guitar 
Club played continuously. Many 
couples took advantage of the op- 
portunity to dance on the polished 
floor of the fine new billiard room, 
recently dedicated. 

The big punch bowl under the 
trees was kept filled with the club 
punch — lemonade with fruits — all 
day and in the bowling alley a sup- 
per was served until 9 o'clock. 

Outdoors and in, the scene was 
pleasant to remember. 

From Yosemite Valley, Cal., came 
1 telegram of greeting from Mr. F. 
\. Downing, one of the most popu- 
lar and genial of the members, now 
on a pleasure trip to the coast. 

Among the guests were Miss Etta 
Glidden, Mr. and Mrs. James Blan- 
chard, Miss Dorothy Carter, Miss 
M. L. Hemphill, Mr. W. B. Phinney, 
Mr. M. T. Tookey, Mr. T. M. Saur- 
man, Mr. William Badger, U. S. A., 
Mrs. Badger, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Vesper 
(New Bedford), Miss Irene McIn- 
re (Chicago), Miss Blanche Mc- 
Lean, Miss Gertrude Crocker, Mr. 
en Mrs. A. B. Carter, 
Mise om ry Mrs. John Gibbs, 
iieat " * Rogers, Miss C. J. 
York) > - G. B. Palmer (New 
England), M, _, 1 Masher Cetdon, 
ue “of rs. Elliot D. Robbins, 
Charles B sabi S. Brewer, Mrs. 
etna roa ee Mayor and Mrs. 
Brazi oe den), Mr. Walter S. 
sg $y Janes and Miss Edith 
leigh Ae e rose), Miss Emma Wad- 

eg Annie G. Shumway, Mr. 
E Sillow a. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
ca. 5 r. and Mrs, Herbert 

“te Chara 9 Gertrude D. Hall, 

- Locke, Mrs. Albert 


tooned 
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Peeler, Mr. George S. Decker, Mrs. 
C. R. Sawyer, Dr. R. C. MacDonald, 
Miss Ellen F. Chapin, Miss F. E. 
Sanderson. 

Ladies’ afternoons at this very up- 
to-date club are Tuesday 11 to 5, 
when they meet for social chat, 
whist, music or enjoyment of the 
restfulness of the old mansion and 
spacious grounds. 

The ivy wall never looked as hand- 
some as it does today. Itiswortha 
trip to Charlestown just to see it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald A. Stuart of 
The Ludlow leave town during the 
week for the Adirondacks to remain 
during July, going thence to the sea- 
shore. Mrs. Stuart gave a dinner on 
Saturday last to Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams Clarke Wright (Jessika Ather- 
ton), who sailed from New York on 
Tuesday for their Savannah, Ga., 
residence. 


On Monday, the National Con- 
vention of Teachers of Elocution 
will open in Huntington Hall, Tech- 
nology Building, for five days. In 
the evening a large reception will be 
given at Hotel Brunswick from 8 to 
10 which will be entirely informal. 
Mr. Leland T. Powers the well 
known impersonator has charge of 
the preliminary arrangements for 
the Convention, which promises to 
be unusually interesting and profita- 
ble. 


Tuesday comes the long antici- 
pated lawn party of the Woman’s 
Charity Club to be held at 581 War- 
ren street, Roxbury. The admis- 
sion to the public will be 25 cents 
including ice-cream. 


The Womans Clubhouse Associa- 
tion has now fairly started on its 
career with all its officers duly 
elected. The list as completed on 
Tuesday morning last is as follows: 
President, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill; 
first vice-president, Julia Ward 
Howe ; second vice-president, Mrs. 
L. Shannon Davis (College Club); 
treasurer, Mrs. E. Florence Barker 
(Soldiers’ Home Association); secre- 
tary, Miss Florence Everett (New 
England Womans Club); directors, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Cole (Castilian 
Club); Mrs. Jennie K. Adams (indi- 
vidual stockholder); Miss Helen M. 
Winslow (N. E. W. P. A.); Dr. 
Helen Webster (Daughters of the 
Revolution) ; Miss Floretta Vining 
(Abbot Academy Club); Mrs. Sybilla 
Bailey Crame (Wednesday Morning 
Club); Miss Kate C, Phelps (Moral 
Education Association); Miss Char- 
lotte Porter (Browning Society) ; 
Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney (State 
Federation); Mrs. Annie E. Morse 
(New Hampshire’s Daughters). Any 
person of either sex can now sub- 
scribe for stock at $50 per share. 
The question of site will be decided 
upon at the full meetings. 


About fifty members of the New 
England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion enjoyed their June outing at the 
home of Miss Emily Ransom in 
Newton Centre on Wednesday after- 
noon. The occasion was one of the 
most delightful in the history of the 
Club. A special car was attached to 
the regular train, reaching Newton 
shortly after one o’clock. The 
guests were met by Miss Ransom, 





‘ Crackers . 


Evening Lunches and ‘Afternoon Teas. 


Delicacy and Quality Unexcelled, 
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SOLEGMANUPACTURERS. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
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her mother and sister, with a cordial 
welcome. About the spacious rooms 
and halls were June roses, peonies 
and other blossoms. Luncheon was 
served outdoors among the trees and 
rookeries. After the salads, Miss 
Winslow, the club president, rapped 
to order, for a brief business session, 
as several of the members were ob- 
liged to return totown. Among the 
matters brought up was that of a 
petition to be presented by the as- 
sociation to the director of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ 
Association for space in the coming 
fair in October and November in 
which to exhibit women’s work, 
showing the progress made in a cen- 
tury and to hold congresses. The 
co-operation of other clubs will be 
asked and it is intended that the ex- 
hibit shall be in advance of any yet 
attempted here. It was moved that 
a committee be appointed by the 
chair to draw up the petition. Miss 
Winslow presented the names of 
Mrs. Marion A, McBride, Mrs. Allie 
Whitaker, Mrs. L. S. Upham, Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White. Miss Winslow’s 
riame was added. 

It was voted to abandon the pro- 
posed excursion to Lake Champlain 
with the Vermont Press Association 
and to visit the Atlanta Exposition 
instead, later in the season. 


A vote of thanks was extended, 
through the secretary, to Governor 
Greenhalge for the honor conferred 
upon the N. E. W. P. A. in selecting 
their president, Miss Winslow, as a 
member of the commission for Mas- 
sachusetts at the Atlanta Exposition. 
Thanks were also extended to Miss 
Ransom for the outing, after which 
the members scattered about the 
lawns, the verandas and cool rooms 
fora restful hour. Among those 
who took advantage of the perfect 
weather to attend were: Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Mrs. May Alden Ward, Miss 
Mabel Coffin, Mrs, A. E. Whitaker, 
Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin, Mrs. [Nella 
I. Daggett, Miss Catharine Wilde, 
Mrs. L. S. Upham, Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler 
and Miss Wheeler, Mrs. Jeanne 
Bond Chaloner, Mrs. Anne G. Mur- 
ray, Mrs. Minna C. Stanwood, Mrs. 
Mary Sargent Hopkins, Miss Addie 
F. Norcross, Mrs. E. M. Gosse, Miss 
Ivah Dunklee,{Mrs, M. A. D. Bishop, 
Miss A. Marion Donovan, Mrs. 
Lavina S. Goodwin, Mrs. F. H. 
Howard, Mrs. Florence Hunt, Mrs. 
Mary R. Kelly, Mrs. Margaret J. 
Magennis, Miss J. Gertrude Menard, 
Miss Rebecca Norcross, Miss Parker, 
Mrs. Alice F. Peterson, Miss S. M. 
Pickering, Mrs. A. L. P. Stillings, 
Mrs. Grace LeBaron Upham, Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, and Mrs. Wills. 


Mrs. Charles Utley Thomas, Mrs. 


-C. H. Sprague, Mrs. Mary Dana 


Hicks, Mrs. W. G. Benedict, Mrs. 
Allie Whitaker, Mrs. J. Sewall Reed, 
Mrs. E. Florence Barker, Mrs. G. B. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Pond and Mrs. Guild 
are the matrons of the dance to be 
given at Winthrop in the evening of 


July 4 under’ the auspices 
of the Floral Emblem __ So- 
ciety. It will be a fancy ball. 


Prizes have been offered for the 
handsomest costumes; two for the 
best floral, two for the best single 
flower and one for the best insect 
costume. The judges are to be 
Messrs. Harrison Gray Otis, J. J. 
Enneking, Walter Chaloner and 
Ross Turner and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jean Paul Selinger. 

This ball promises a brilliant end- 
ing to a day of festivities which be- 
gin in the morning when a floral 
play is to be given by the best ama- 
teur talent available. After this 
comes the banquet with toasts re- 
sponded to by Julia Ward Howe, 
Lillian Whiting, W. O. Partridge, O. 
EK. Lewis, Winthrop Marvin and 
others. Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard 
is to have charge of the music, The 
headquarters of the society for the 
day will be Appleton Hall, so con- 
veniently accessible to cars and 
boats. 





HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 


Columbia 
Bicyeles 


=), THE STANDARD 
&, FOR ALL..... 





eyes upon the beauty 
and grace of the 1895 
Columbias? ave you 
tested and compared 


them with all others? 

Only by such testing can 

CO you know how fully the 
; Columbia justifies its 
proud title of the Stand- 

ard for the World. And 


#100 


PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO 


An Art 
Catalogue 
of these famous wheels 
and of Hartfords, $8 
reeatanyColum- 
'ency, Or ] 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. 








Ew J. oYo & Co. 
os — aan ise >: Ste 
Opp. Old South Church, 
” Makers of the cai 
rs oO 
Bye-Glasses, etc. 
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Ce PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
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PRR N NORE 


HE Sphinx is as picturesque an 
opera as you will see in many 
aday. I have no doubt that the 
impressiveness of the second scene 
draws many play-goers back a 
second time to the Tremont Theatre. 
The background is almost altogether 
occupied with a colossal sphinx ; 
over her shoulder you can see the 
desert’ and three pyramids and, 
above them, the stars. Under the 
sphinx’s paws opens what is pre- 
sumably meant to bea _ restoration 


HATHOR. 


of the temple from the ruins found 
there. In this temple Hathor the 
spirit of the Sphinx has lived for 
nearly ten thousand years; some 
thousands of years before Menes, 
not to mention the later Hyksos 
kings who are supposed to have 
erected the great Sphinx, However, 
all’s one for that; Miss Hathor is 
pretty and sings with a fine, fresh 
voice, the capital music of her part. 
Her costume is’ airy and graceful. 
All the costumes in this opera are 
picturesque; none are grotesque, 
nor is there any forcing of effect in 
any part of the opera; music, fun 
and scenic effect is all legitimate. It 


AN AFFINITY. 


isan artistic production ; you can 
comscientiously enjoy _ it. The 
Sphinx is to run for some weeks still. 
The management has arranged to 
have some new feature each week. 
erriment of the light and bub- 
order is furnished continuously 
eith’s new theatre. This house 
ain open, as is the custom, 
ut othe entire summer, -and 
are always sure of being 
entertained handsomely. The Ros- 
sow Bros, have grown. to be favorites 
with the Keith audiences and 
deservedly, as, their performance is 
strong, and interesting. The Ros- 
sow Bros, are respectively 20 and 18 
years of age, weight 27 and 17 
pounds each and stand 30 inches 
and 24 inches high. Their perform- 
ance consists of acts of strength and 
weight lifting @ a Sandow, and it is 


no burlcsque either for tie 
are genuine and may be handled by 
the audience. ‘Their entertainment 
concludes with a boxing bout. The 
Rossows are nearing the end of their 
stay in Boston. The other strong 
features at Keith’s next week are 
George Thatcher the minstrel ; Inez 
Mecusker and her troupe in New 
York's Sidewalk Scenes. Frank Blair 
and Edith Murilla, sketch, Fulgora 
Transfigurator and others. 


weights 


Owing to the success of that crisp 
and breezy operatic extravaganza In 
Sunny Mexico, the management of 
the Palace Theatre has decided to 
keep it on the boards another week. 
Itis staged with magnificent settings 
and gorgeous costumes. The lead 
ing roles are in the hands of Dolly 
Brooks, Ettie Albion, Nettie Peters, 
Phil Peters, Gus Mills, Sam Adams, 
J. T. ‘'organ and C. E. Perry. 


The Bohemian Girl, with its tune 
ful music and splendid opportunities 
for entertaining acting, will be pro 
duced at the Castle Square next 
week. The carpenters’ hammers 
and chisels are at work on entirely 


THIS, 


new scenery and the wardrobe room 
is eating its way through an immense 
quantity of new fabrics. The reduc- 
tion in prices to 50 cents for all 
seats on the floor and 25 cents for 
all balcony seats has resulted, as was 
anticipated, in standing room only. 
The company is nerved to its utmost 
by such magnificent patronage and 
is giving a show that for brilliancy 
and power cannot be surpassed. 
Meantime, the beautiful theatre is 
getting the best kind of advertise- 
ing. Its magnificent architecture 
and model appointments, of which 
a steady breeze of iced air is an 
important constituent, these days, 
are being made known to the delight 
of thousands of constant patrons. 
Not the slightest lapse from the 
highest plane of amusement is’ per- 


TIMMINS WHISTLES. 


mitted and all classes can find there 
the purest, sweetest and most enjoy- 
able form of entertainment. No 
pleasanter trip could be imagined 
than the excursion of a box party 
from a neighboring town on a sum- 
mer evening. 


Adiapiniatiidiiés: 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of June 24. 
| wonderful Midgcts. 


ROSSOW BROS. 


George Thatcher 


Famous Minstrel and a 


Superb Vaudeville Show. 


Continuous Performance 10 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 


Prices, .25, .35, -50, -75, $1.00, $1.50. 
SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street 
977 Tremont Branch office, <B Tremont 
Stre Re ek ow RY 


FINEST COMIC OPERA IN TOWN. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


TE BE 


BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


Best Orchestra Seats 50 Cents. 


SO PEOPLE ON THE STAGE BO 
A Mew: hase very Welkk 
COME WHERE THE 


TREMON] THEATRE. 


Appey, Scnorrrer & Grat 
Harry Askin 


ICED AIR BLOWS 





, Proprietors 
, Manager 


LAST TWO ? WEEKS, 
THEN FAREWELL TO 


THE SPRINX. 


SAT. MAT., JUNE 29 


MON., JULY 8—** 
rURKS.” 


Ed. Stevens’ Souvenirs 


KISMET, or TWO TANGEED 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Promenade 
Concerts 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 
SIG. A. DE NOVELLIS, Conductor. 


Every evening (except Sunday) 8 to 11 


MUSIC 
HALL. 


Tickets 
now on sale. 


AINE 
HALF-TON E CUTS 


MAGAZINE -CATALOGUE 
AND CIRCULAR WORK 


a = — 
275 WASHINGTON ST 
BosTon Mass 


Cuauncy-+ Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


I<r Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 

nology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Beylston 
Street, Copley Square. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp FE. Hate. 


Supe setlineetis Hair. 


moles, pe warts painlessly removed by electricity 

without discomfort, onark or return. A special 
entle process, aopenee by physicians, al 

a sure. Consultation or correspondence cor. 
jally invited. 








MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


|RAYMOND's 


| 





JUNE 22. ty, 


——. 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONs 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES Inciupe 
0 
Parties will leave Boston 
September, 1895, for 


‘0 SUMMER Ti 


of Five to Nineteen Days i: 

of New England, Ce anada ar v \ pal Rewer, 

ing TK, ‘che 
Saratoga, Lakes George and c , 

Ausable Chasm. Be and Champlaia a. 

The White, Adirondacks Gr 
OD Neng, 
and Thousand Istands Mew. 


tains, 
Niagara Falls, 
< Be seer gnc the Sague may, 
Irchar ach, fit. D 
head Lakes. esert, and Mam. 
The Maritime Provinces 


uly 6. Special Tour t 
Jaly 2 and 16. Alaska 
July 15 ‘ acl { 
August 14, liawa 
September 2. Japan ar 
September 3. Yellowst 

also Yellowstone Park, tl 
fornia 

Independent Railroad T 

& Albany and Other Pri: 
Steamship Tickets to all px 


Send for descript book 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St.,( opp. School & 


BOSTON, MASS 





OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND, 


We have a few oo ene 5 | only of the 
following pictures, which we offer # 
the marvellously’ low, 
of fifty cents each. 
FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest 

Etching — size 11x16 inches. 
REY. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 

Founder of Organized Charities is 

this Country. Etching — size 

11x16 inches, 

TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson 
An elegant copy. Heliotype— 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, by F. 
Heliotype — 22x28 inches. 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKI- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An @ 
usually good portr ait. Heliotype- 
size 20X24. 


nilorm price 


Renouf. 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club 
rooms, &c. 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & G, 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


cn 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY: 


The Prang Educational Company are = 
lishing a series of reproductions of fm peer 
graphs of famous buildings and 0 numents # 
aids for teaching Art and History 

These repreductions are about 20x 2 inches ® 
size, of the same color as the original p! tograpls 


and do not fade on exposure to light 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
the subee 





An illustrated circular, showing 


: =) plication @ 
thus far published, will be mailed on app#™* - 


The Prang Educational 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th S 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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FARMS "0 HOMES, 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ur Ons Fucetd 


purchaser Gets the Benefit of all 
Crops now Growing. 


score FARM, 15 from Union Station, 1 mile 
wr A ight in centre of town, Sear schools, 
a \ land is suitably divided, with wood for 


.y for 4 cows and pair horses; large 
eT fr evel, no rocks; 2-story house, 
.ce, good repair, just painted; 


s for 290 fowl; price $4300, 


arm CONES: 4A PIN'S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
gio cash. CHAI 
‘ ng. Bo 
Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 
 ausht a barrel of mackerel within 20 rods 
os ‘ _ cottage 16x25 with piazza surround- 
oe y situated on the shore of Penobscot 
bg ogo 8 he landing; about an acre of land, 
pg The cottage is new, nicely painted 
er pal \ glorieus place for your family to 
d attract £ 


i che * Only S450. CHA IN'S FARM 
PEN Y Herald Building, Boston. 
AG 


poultry Place at Sharon Heights. 
4 bargain for man of limited means; 1 mile to 


station, schools, etc., 5 minutes walk to beautiful lake ; 
act garden land, fruit for home use; 10 room Cottage, 


d ; price only $700; buildi are 
a tee ee of work can be had in the 
immediate vicinity CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 


Herald Building, Boston 


x ent Country Seat—cCost 
— $25,000. 


We will sell it for $go00, though it remains prac- 
tically as good now as the day it was finished ; gentle- 
man’s place for all the year or summer residence. 
Lange es ch roof house, slated, r7 rooms, 2 baths, 
hina and silver closets and all such arrai ments ; 
tagether with every modern improvement, suc! as hot 
air, gas, hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
dry, reception room, library, piazzas, €tc., etc., 

abinet wash stands, marble bowls, range and 
or bay and dormer windows, inside ee mp ee 
plat s: acomplete prize. 1 rounds consist o 
sk ge d pon’ gs ool fruit for home use ; 


a 


qucres with poo 

sear Conn. river. Complete set of tos at office. 
CHAPIN’'S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Roster 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 


Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard roof house, slated, g rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
lancy mantels and tile grates; finely red, frescoed 
ceilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including su domestic and 
cullinary arrangements; large slate-roof stable with 
gas, water, etc; carriage house, harness room and all 
the appointments of a well-planned gentleman’s place 
including cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine band- 
some lawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade ee a 
tenon of shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank +3 
minwi¢s to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 
Price $g000, $1000 cash; free from incumbrance. La: 
alene ie worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
See photo. at office. 


New and Beautiful Home on the 
Banks of Ware River. 


Handsome architecture, high, sightly and very health- 
ful location; 3 minutes walk to depot, schools, 
therches, stores and postoffice ; 41 acres, fine garden 
Curming groves; 2-story house, 12 rooms, b: 
pamas, bay windows, observatory, rich open fire 
paces, elegantly papered, painted and blinded; piped 
for steam ; built in most thorough manner for private 
residence, but unforseen family changes compel im- 
mediate sale; severa! fine henneries; sacrifice price 

CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
&. ton 


Over 2000 Feet Water Front. 


Grand country seat and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 
minutes’ walk to station ; boating, fishing, 
bathing, right at the door; 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
yen ; nearly 100 fruit trees, -acre strawberries; 
y howse, s: rooms, complet furnished, ready 
for occupancy, including parlor, gp Bane roum, dining 
oom, bedroom and kitchen furniture, range, stoves, 
‘arpets, sewing machine, crockery, and everything 
feodand complete; all farm and garden tools, vehi les, 
sewing machine, harnesses, ladders, carpenter’s tools, 
7p hens, and articles too numerous to mentien ; barn, 


scemouse, &c.; beautifully situated on main street, 
Sear estate of famou 


. S actor ; 1 4 h; 
th Wil love tat sight “CHAPENS new ENG’ 
ARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 1 flight. 

New and Beautiful Home in 

: Lexington. 

Seautifel new 2 <1 ry house, ro rooms, laundry, 


ath, open fire place, ali modern conveniences; fin- 


Mted in mataral wood; ; : 
, od; 3 minutes : - 
pounded by prove walk to station ; sur 






















youn 


: 


' handsome shade trees; price, 
Torr acre land, corncr lot, CHAP- 
W'S FARM AGENCY, Herald Iding, Boston. 


Cheap Little Home in Malden. 


Ve Salem Street, « mis utes walk ic li 

t, § mis to public library 
. Wastes to station: 6 room cottign, hawt window, 
- 2 zavered, and everything in good repair; 2266 
: door ase aly $15 », $00 cash. E ics pass 
Rite Bee APIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 


x 








_ Fine Estate in Reading. 
ae ——- on ae f the best streets, 4 minutes 












Stable, carriage house, sheds, etc., 
ph Rg MD <endition ; neatly painted, 





LEND A HAND. 


The Magazine,of Charity 
and Reform. 


SSA NA een 


The June number contains arti- 
cles on . 


The Detroit Plan, Edw. E. Hale. 


Instructions in Charities and Correc- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin, 
Richard T. Ely. - 


Individualism in Charities, 


Lincoln. 


Trade Schools for the Many, Samuel 
F. Hubbard. 


State Roads in Massachusetts, Albert 
A. Pope. 

A Life Class in Sociology, Paul Tyner. 

Chicago’s Record on Progress, John 
Visner. 

Civics and Politics at the Philadel- 


phia Summer Meeting, Stockton 
* Axson, 


Building and Loan Associations. 
Beginning with the new volume 

(July) 10 numpers will be sent to one 

address for the year for $10.00. 
Single copies 20 cents. 


Alice N; 





Subscription per year $2, 00. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


as well as Beauti 
Ss wae. cosmetic will do it. Mes: the 









Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has sto d 
the test of 43 
ears; no other 

as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguisheu Dr. L. A. Savre, said tu a 
lady of the Aantion (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, I recom ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ail the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skia. : 
3 HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


RED T. 
St., N. ¥. ; 

For sale by all Desgists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ti" Beware of Base imitations, et Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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POWDER 


advertised for many years, but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER Is, 








POZZONI’S | 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier,has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 

} lessens perspiration, ete.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble m to the face during hot 
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It is sold everywhere. 
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B. FLETCHER & CO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 


L. 









MARK 


ODENA 


ANEW LINK CUFF 








NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR,: 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


[. E Fletcher & Go. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


iM 


energy, force, all go to make the 

rfect man, If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 
down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 
weak lungs, Perchance even , 
consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 
50 cts. and $1.00. 
Our books “Health” and “Beauty” sent free, 
: 


"a ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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FREE! 


This remarkable stat” 
ment, to which we div 
rect special attention» 
is from a Tennessee 
farmer : My age is 63 
I suffererd intensely 
from Catarh 10 





ears. 
Had intense headache 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. M 
hearing began to fai 
and for three years { 
was almost entirely 
deaf, and | continually 
id worse. Every- 
thing | had tried, failed. In despair | had com- 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 
derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. ‘ wl 
Medicines for 3 [onths’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and hal beyond 
doubt that itis a positive cure for Deafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free: 
Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 





THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of MORE 
RATIONAL 





New Eneuno Murua 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Det.5:,000. =... 
Dann. oT ee 


$2,035,428.77 








LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies 
issued at the old life rate ate 

Sevet Casu butions are paid upon all 
policies. 

pe policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der +. values to which the insured 
is entitled by Massachusetts Statute. 

Pam ts, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BEN]: F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER.., Asst. Sec. 
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?WEBSTER’S 
~ INTERNATIONAL 
“ite. DICTIONARY 
8 


New from 
Cover to Cover. 

















SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos 
tumes, House and ped Dresses, 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in st {isl seadien 


mal very Exclusive and Inexpen . 
Have seen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only. 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired 


Ladies’ Own Materiats made up at Reason 
ble Prices. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK, 


and up. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. . 


Two blocks from the ‘Third and. 
Sixth Avenue Elevated ‘Railroad. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door, 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


KEKE RE AS AS ES) 
Modern guenil 


And modern § faciliti 
sary to keep up witl 


‘hustle ’’ of today 


We mave masgl 


of Printing 


iS 
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x 
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—§ 
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W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


YMC RRM 


ee eet ee : 
bee xt: 
SHOULD HAVE THE 


<x FERRIS’ 
|| Good 


WAIST 


Wi ith simple ulder straps 
“Suto : aa nm t pull of. 


For SUMMER WEAR | 


Made in Style at 50 cents 


x \ /’\\ VERY SATISFACTORY, CooL AND COMFORTABLE. 


Supports Pants, Drawers and Stocking 
ae SOLD BY ALL LEADING. dsaiekir }~ oman 


FERRIS BROS, oi iting 8 a 


ch Office—537 Market Strect, Sa we mane a co. 
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4 120 Tremont Street, 


~ DRESS 
Healthful, Artistic 


wseAND 


COMMENCEMENT GOWNS, BICYCLE SUITS, 
YACHTING SUITS, BATHING SUITS, 
OR SUMMER WAISTS, 


( t to order yr your wn material 


PITTOCK’S —e 


Dressmaking Parlors, 
1 BEACON ST. 


PATTERNS OF ALL KINDS CUT TO ORDER. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


BosTON GOMMONWEALTH. 


Ga Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, E 


and topics of the day. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 


* Advertisers —o— 


Should notice that the make-up of the ¢ 
enables us to place advertisements ‘‘1 
and in a majority of cases next to read 
some relation to the article advertised 
COMMONWEALTH readers are peopl 
are therefore buyers of good goods and t 
us with business speak in the highest 


returns received. 


Boston, Mass. 


FREDERICK F. GOODRICH. 


am: 
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